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COURAGE. 





BY GERALD MASSEY. 


High hopes that burned like stars sublime 
Go down i’ the heavens of freedom ; 
And true hearts perish in the time 
We bitterliest need ’em. 
But never sit we down and say 
There’s nothing left but sorrow; 
We walk the wilderness to-day, 
The promised land to-morrow. 


Our birds of song are silent now, 
There are no flowers blooming; 
Yet life is in the frozen bough, 
And freedom’s spring is coming! 
And freedom’s tide comes up alway, 
Though we may strand in sorrow: 
And our good barque, aground to-day, 
Shall float again to-morrow. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Who is going to Des Moines? It is 
years since a National Suffrage Conven- 
tion has been held so near the centre of 
the United States, and there ought to bea 
large and representative attendance. 





The death of Gen. Francis A. Walker, 
president of the Institute of Technology, 
a man deservedly held in the highest 
public regard, will be felt as a loss by 
every friend of enlightened progress. As 
a boy he was a pupil of Lucy Stone, who 
for two years was governess in the home 
of his father, Hon. Amasa Walker, of 
North Brookfield, a connection which re- 
sulted in a life-long friendship between 
herself and her pupils. She used to say 
she remembered Gen. Walker as ‘“‘a little 
boy with big black eyes.”’ He was not active 
in suffrage work, but at the time when the 
equal suffragists and the ‘‘Man Suffrage 
Association’’ were collecting lists of prom- 
inent citizens in favor of their respective 
views, President Walker gave permission 
to have his name quoted on the equal suf- 
frage side. He had previously signed a 
petition for woman suffrage. 








The coming National Suffrage Conven- 
tion at Des Moines should be an uncom- 
monly joyful one. Never before since the 
beginning of the movement have the suf- 
frage hosts had a chance to rejoice over 
the extension of the full ballot to the 
women of two States within one year. 





“Wendell Phillips’ last battle’? has been 
rescued from oblivion by Rev. Jesse H. 
Jones, president of the Wendell Phillips 
Memorial Association. The pamphlet 
containing his speech in Faneuil Hall, so 
far as it was reported, and the insults 
and interruptions with which it was ac- 
companied, is printed in a concise form, 
with the comments of the daily préss and 
a lucid explanation of the circumstances 
by Mr. Jones, the editor. The pamphlet, 
price 25 cents, can be had by application 
to Mr. Jones, North Abington, Mass., or 
to Lee and Shepard, the publishers. It 
will be a revelation to the present genera- 
tion, accustomed to hear of Wendell Phil- 











lips only in terms of admiration and 
sympathy, to mark the ferocious bitter- 
ness which he had to encounter during 
his lifetime from the same elements that 
now assail and oppose woman suffrage— 
‘‘aristocracy’’ and the mob. 


Sadist 





Read the array of eminent speakers who 
are to be present at the annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation in Park Street Church, on Jan. 11. 
Can you afford to stay away? 


-_-- 








At the twenty-second annual meeting 
of the Boston branch of the Associate 
Vassar Alumne, held Jan. 1, officers were 
elected as follows: President, Miss Alla 


W. Foster, ’72, Roxbury; vice-presidents, 


Miss Sarah E. Wentworth, ’79, Dorches- 
ter, and Mrs. Elizabeth Marvin Neff, ’81, 
Allston; secretary and treasurer, Miss 
Leonora Howe, ’94, Cambridge; assistant 
secretary, Miss Elizabeth L. Smith, ’95, 
Newton Centre. 





The WomaAn’s JOURNAL contains even 
more good articles than usual this week. 
Do not fail to read them all. 


oe ~~ 


The Prohibition reform and its great 
exponent will be celebrated on the birth- 
day of Neal Dow, March 20, in every civi- 
lized nation. This has been done once 
already with complete success. His 
friends across the water heartily took up 
the suggestion, and cablegrams passed 
from Exeter Hall, London, to the City 
Hall in Portland, Me., where the two 
most notable mass-meetings were held of 
the thousands convened throughout the 
great Republic and the great Empire. 

———— eae 


A PRESENT TO WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


Mrs. Cornelia C, Hussey, of East Orange, 
N. J., offers to make a free gift of the 
WomMAN’s JOURNAL for a year to any 
Woman’s Club that has club-rooms where 
the paper can be kept on file. A number 
of Women’s Clubs have already taken ad- 
vantage of this generous offer. Let other 
clubs do the same, 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Rev. Caroline J. Bartlett, of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., invited her friends and 
parishioners to a reception in the church 
on New Year’s eve, and when they arrived 
they found that they were to witness a 
wedding, the contracting parties to which 
were their pastor and Dr. A. W. Crane, 
city pathologist of Kalamazoo. Rev. 
Jenkins Lloyd Jones performed the cere- 
mony. Miss Bartlett was a Wisconsin 
girl, and at the age of sixteen determined 
to enter the liberal ministry. At twenty 
she graduated with honors from Carthage 
College, Illinois, After two years passed 
in teaching, she took up newspaper work, 
and spent three years on the staff of the 
Minneapolis Tribune and as city editor of 
an Oshkosh paper. Her first charge was 
at Sioux Falls, 8S. D., where three years’ 
work resulted in a handsome brick church 
for a congregation which had previously 
worshipped in a law office. From Sioux 
Falls she went to Kalamazoo to take 
charge of the First Unitarian church, 
which had been in existence thirty years. 
She was so successful that the society 
adopted her suggestion that it should 
build a seven-day institution church. It 
is absolutely free, and is known as the 
People’s church. The congregation is 
large and prosperous, and the average 
attendance at service is about 500. It is 
announced that Mrs. Crane will remain 
pastor of the People’s church. Dr. Crane 
is a prominent physician of Kalamazoo, 
and a graduate of the medical department 
of the University of Michigan. A host of 
friends will wish that all earth’s choicest 
blessings may come to the beloved preacher 
and reformer in her new and enlarged 
relations. 

Miss Jessie Ackerman, the W. C. T. U. 
round-the-world missionary, has settled 
in Chicago, and will share the pastoral 
duties of Rev. J. K. Wheeler of the Fourth 
Baptist church. Miss Ackerman is to be 
the superintendent of the gospel and 
mission work of the church, a charge 
which is meant to include nearly all Dr. 
Wheeler’s active pastoral duties, leaving 
him free to devote his time and study to 
pulpit discourses. 

Rev. Frances E. Townsley, an ordained 
Baptist pastor and evangelist, is holding a 
series of meetings with the Covenant 
Baptist church of Chicago, Dr. G. Fred- 
erick, pastor. Miss Townsley has been 





holding meetings of late in Michigan. 
She was ten years in Nebraska, and for 
eight years labored in New England. 

An article in the Constitution of the 
‘‘American Volunteers,’’ of which Mr. and 
Mrs. Ballington Booth are the leaders, 
recognizes woman as man’s equal, and 
insists that she shall be given every right 
and privilege enjoyed by him in the organ- 
ization. The Volunteers, the Salvation 
Army and the Christian Endeavorers are 
doing much toward developing public 
sentiment in favor of the equality of men 
and women in home, church and State. 

F. M. A. 


-_-- — 


WOMEN IN ART. 


The French women artists and sculptors 
are petitioning the School of Fine Arts for 
admission on the same terms as men. 

Mrs. J. Hunter Orr, Chairman on Deco- 
rative and Applied Arts for the Tennessee 
Centennial, is one of the best-known 
ceramic painters in the South. She has 
studied in New York, Chicago and Bos- 
ton. From New York she has made a fine 
collection of portraits of women, paint- 
ings done by women, busts of women, and 
photographs taken by women. In her 
part of the exhibit will be one of the 
finest collections of fans, rare laces and 
miniatures ever shown. There will also 
be work done by American women sculp- 
tors. 

Mrs. May Sparling, the daughter of the 
late William Morris, has inherited her 
father’s artistic tastes, and was in close 
sympathy with him in his theories of 
advanced socialism. Mrs. Sparling is en- 
gaged in the manufacture of tapestry, 
which she carries on profitably and suc- 
cessfully near London. She makes her 
own beautiful designs, and, surrounded by 
her skilled young workwomen, has re- 
vived the custom of a former age, when 
handicrafts were carried on in the home, 
and under the immediate supervision of 
the master or mistress of the house. There 
is a constant demand for Mrs. Sparling’s 
tapestries, and many magnificent speci- 
mens are to be seen in various historic 
English houses. 

Miss Beatrice Tonneson, of Chicago, 
owns an extensive photographic studio in 
that city. She excels in placing her sub- 
jects in artistic poses. 

Miss Charlotte B. Long, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has executed some novel work that 
is calling forth favorable comment in her 
city, and in Sioux Falls, 8, D., where she 
teaches drawing and painting in All 
Saints’ School. Recently, while crossing 
a muddy street in that Dakota city, she 
found progress difficult because of the 
stickiness of the mud, and, knowing it 
was hard enough when dry, she gathered 
up a double handful, took it to the insti- 
tution, and from it made a bust. Encour- 
aged by the result of her first effort, Miss 
Long produced a number of other works 
from the plastic native soil, which are 
pronounced highly meritorious. 





> - 


THE NEWSPAPER WOMAN IN SCHOOLS., 





According to law, no woman can pub- 
lish a newspaper in Japan, but a tiny rift 
was recently made in this prohibition. 
The young women connected with the 
Methodist Girls’ School in Nagasaki, 
Japan, started a little quarterly, and then 
learned of the law, to their dismay. A 
concession was made, however, in their 
favor, the government taking the ground 
that a school paper purely religious and 
educational was different, and that a 
woman might edit it. 

More than eight years ago, the starting 
of a newspaper was contemplated at the 
Haskell Indian Institute at Lawrence, 
Kan., and Miss Helen W. Ball, then ex- 
change editor of the Kansas City Times, 
was offered a position at Haskell, with the 
intention of giving her the foremanship 
of the paper when started. She is still 
there, doing excellent work along other 
lines, as the newspaper has not yet ma- 
terialized. An estimate has recently been 
sent to Congress asking for an appropria- 
tion for the establishment of the news- 
paper, and the outlook is favorable. Miss 
Ball, who is highly recommended for 
manager, is a practical printer and type- 
setter, and has learned the newspaper 
business from beginning to end. In giving 
the paper into the hands of a woman, 
Haskell will be following the lead of 
Carlisle, as the Red Man and the Indian 
Helper have for years been under the 
charge of Miss Alice Burgess, a practical 
printer, and thorough business woman. 

F. M. A. 





A NEW DISPENSARY. 


On Jan. 4, the handsome new building 
at No. 29 Fayette Street, the gift of Colonel 
A. A. Pope to the New England Hospital 
for Women and Children, to be used asa 
dispensary, was formally dedicated. The 
exercises took place in one of the large 
waiting-rooms, and Mrs. Ednah OD. 
Cheney, president of the hospital board, 
presided. 

Colonel Pope, the first speaker, said in 
his brief address: 

For twenty-five years I have known 
much of the New England Hospital for 
Women and Children and its dispensary 
work, but this is the first time I have 
had the opportunity of meeting so many 
of those connected with it. I have 
always had great respect for the earnest 
workers who have devoted their lives to 
building up this useful institution. It 
represents more self-sacrifice and generous 
endeavor than will ever be known. During 
my sister’s severe illness [ had positive 
evidence of the noble and unselfish devo- 
tion of these women doctors to one whom 
we all loved, and I determined then that 
something should be done to show my 
appreciation of their faithful and tender 
watch and care, which helped to restore 
the life that was despaired of, and this 
building is the result of that resolve, 
erected as a thank-offering, and to com- 
memorate the long and faithful services 
of my sisters in the hospital and the 
dispensary. 

It is designed to enable the doctors, who 
devote their time to this work of relieving 
suffering and pain, and of helping the 
unfortunate to health and strength, to do 
it more easily and effectively. Much 
good has been done in the past, and I 
trust that by these larger and better 
facilities a great deal more good may be 
done in the future, and that this may be the 
means of helping many a poor and weary 
one from trouble and distress. May this 
building long stand as a refuge for the 
sick and unfortunate, where they may 
come and be healed, and may the work of 
this New England Hospital for Women 
and Children continue to bring health 
and happiness, peace and comfort, to 
many that are discouraged and cast down! 
This is the wish and prayer of the friend 
who takes pleasure in delivering the keys 
of this building into the hands of its 
representative. 

Mrs. Cheney followed, speaking espe- 
cially of the value of the dispensary as an 
integral part of the hospital system, 
which, she said, is fettered by no ‘‘isms,”’ 
but maintained by persons of broad edu- 
cational spirit for the good of humanity, 
in ministering to the sick and suffering. 
She read the following inscription, which 
will appear on the tablet on the outside 
of the building: 

This building is a gift to the New Eng- 
land Hospital for Women and Children 
from Col. Albert A. Pope,of Boston,to com- 
memorate the long professional services 
of his sisters, Drs. Emily F. and C. Au- 
gusta Pope, and their associates in the 
hospital, and to afford improved means 
for the relief of human suffering. 

The keys were then presented to Wil- 
liam H. Cowing, who responded for the 
dispensary committee. 

George A. Goddard, the hospital treas- 
urer, spoke against the idea that dispen- 
saries are likely to demoralize the poor, 
adding that while they are a great power 
for good among those whom they aim to 
reach directly, they also offer great oppor- 
tunities and advantages in the training of 
physicians. 

Dr. M. E. Zakrzewska, in her brief ad- 
dress, sketched the progress of women in 
medicine during the last fifty years since 
Elizabeth Blackwell, who was looked upon 
as a curiosity and an anomaly, began her 
studies. Dr. Zakrzewska passed on to the 
beginning of the hospital work, saying, 
‘and so we begged as we trotted along, 
until we came to all this grandeur, which, 
I hope, will not turn our heads.’’ Dis- 
pensaries, she said, are centres of mis- 
sionary work, for they spread hygienic 
knowledge to the homes of the rich as 
well as the poor. In closing, Dr. Zakrzew- 
ska said that the arrangement of the 
building is almost perfect, for it was all 
superintended by the two faithful women 
whose names adorn the walls. 

Dr. Emily Pope dissented from the 
warm praise given her and her sister, and 
said that all the credit was due their 
generous brother. 

Dr. Mary A. Smith spoke for the doc- 
tors, whose work is to be much so more 
satisfactory by reason of the conveniences 
offered by the admirable equipment of the 
building. 

At the close of the meeting, the visitors 
went on a pleasant tour of inspection, 
and the fine, large rooms, with all the 
necessary appliances and arrangements by 
which even the poorest patients may have 
as great privacy as could be had in a 
physician’s home, were greatly admired. 


CONCERNING 


WOMEN, 


Dr. Grace N. KIMBALL gave a note- 
worthy address on the Armenian question 
in Boston last Tuesday. A full report 
will appear next week. 


Miss BELLE KEARNEY, of Mississippi, 
contributes to this week’s WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL an extremely interesting account of 
the progress of women in the South. 


Mrs, JuLIA B. NEtson, of Minnesota, 
edits an excellent equal suffrage column 
each week in the Red Wing Journal. The 
number of papers that thus help to spread 
the gospel of equal rights is daily increas- 
ing. 

Miss Hocart, daughter of a Wesleyan 
minister in France, has been awarded, in 
recognition of her mission work in the 
Paris slums, the second of the prizes (of 
the value of 1,500 francs) annually awarded 
for virtue by the French Academy. 


Mrs, ALICE PARKER LESSER begins her 
talks on legal questions at the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, 264 
Boylston Street, Boston, next Monday at 
11 A. M. There is among women a lamen- 
table ignorance of the simplest legal 
principles; and this course will afford to 
thuse who can avail themselves of it, a 
chance to increase their knowledge on 
many important points. 


Mrs. MAry A. LIVERMORE, MRs, 
JULIA WARD Hows, and other members 
of the Wintergreen Club of Boston, were 
the especial guests of honor at a ‘Roast 
Goose”’ dinner given by the Thought and 
Work Club of Salem on the last day of the 
old year. The essayist was Henry Haynie, 
the Paris correspondent of the Boston 
Herald, who read an interesting paper 
upon Madame Lafayette. 


Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN-CatTT will tell 
of the victory in Idaho at the annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association in Park Street 
Church on Jan. 11. Mrs, Livermore will 
preside, and addresses are expected from 
Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. Howard S. Stansbury, of 
Colorado, Dr. Geo. C. Lorimer, Mrs, 8. 
S. Fessenden, Miss E, U. Yates, Mrs. 
Eliza Trask Hill and Rev. Geo. L. Perin. 


Mrs. 8S. T. Pick ARD, niece of Whittier, is 
in Amesbury, Mass., caring for the poet’s 
estate. The Whittier portraits and a por- 
tion of the furnishings have been removed 
to the Pickards’ home, where they will be 
cared for. Before removing anything, the 
location of portraits, pictures and furni- 
ture was carefully indexed, with a view to 
some future time when the house may be- 
come permanently a “Whittier memorial,” 
so that they can be restored as in Mr. 
Whittier’s days. The library has not been 
disturbed, and will remain in every de- 
tail as the poet left it. 


Mrs. Epiru M. Conant, of the firm of 
Conant & Conant, Attorneys at Law, 435 
Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn., is 
about to begin a course of six lectures on 
the laws which govern women. The sub- 
jects most often met in every-day life, on 
which women should be informed, are: 


“1. General Outline of Law and Laws, their 


Derivation, etc.; 2. Contracts and Bail- 
ments; 3. Husband and Wife, Parent and 
Child; 4. Master and Servant, Agency; 5. 
Corporations, Banking, etc.; 6. Wills, Pro- 
bate Law. After these, six lectures will 
be given on Contracts, and six on the Do- 
mestic Relations. Mrs. Conant is the only 
practising woman lawyer in the ‘Twin 
Cities,”’ St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


Miss Harrie K. MILLER, of Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., is probably the only woman in 
the world earning her living as motorman 
on an electric car. When electric street 
cars were first introduced in Santa Barbara 
a few months ago, she made a thorough 
study of the principles on which they 
were operated. When si.e applied for the 
situation, she answered all the require- 
ments so well that she was appointed 
without hesitation. She likes the work. 
“It is like sitting in the saddle and guid- 
ing a gay horse in a sharp race over a 
wild road,’ she said recently to a re- 
porter. ‘When I grasped the motor brake 
I felt I had a force under my control that 
could outrun a horse or any moving 
thing. 1 knew I bad human lives in my 
charge, but I felt that it required skill, 
not muscle, to estimate the speed of the 
car, to round the curves properly, and to 
start and stop as required.”” Miss Miller 
is said to be as good-looking as she is in- 
telligent. 
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THE WOMAN'S INTERNATIONAL CON- 
G 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The psychological aspects of the Wo- 
man’s International Congress held in 
Berlin, Sept. 19-26, 1896, deserve the 
attention of American women. 

During the summer months of 1896 I 
was able to present to your readers some 
phases of the International Woman’s Con- 
gress, to which I was one of the accredited 
delegates from the Woman's National 
Press Association. In your number of 
October 31 I gave a quite comprehensive 
account taken from English sources, Now 
that I am home from a most profitable 
European tour, too much cannot be 
written in regard to that wonderful gath- 
ering within the Festsaal of the Rath- 
haus of Berlin. I had come from a 
goodly gathering of savans, in the two 
International Congresses of Charities and 
Corrections and of the Protection of Chil- 
dren held at Geneva, Switzerland, where, 
as one of the delegates of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, I had listened to the discussions 
of sixty or seventy learned men present 
in the halls of the University of Geneva. 
Directors of institutions, men learned in 
reformatory methods, and women, repre- 
sentatives of institutions or associations, 
presented their views as to the best 
method of bringing up orphans and 
abandoned children, so that they might 
become worthy citizens. Deep and pro- 
found were the convictions here por- 
trayed, and when the turn of the United 
States delegates came, with what interest 
our efforts, in behalf of those needing 
assistance, or worthy of help, were listened 
to! ‘‘Bravo! Bravo! More! More!’ was 
the call from those who wished to heara 
still longer presentation of American 
reformatory and charitable associations. 
Day after day, notes were taken by me of the 
best points presented from French, Swiss, 
Portuguese, German and English views, so 
that the requested report to the State 
Department should be as comprehensive 
as possible. From the social side the 
delegates were grandly entertained with 
receptions, banquets, tallyho drives, teas, 
etc. Not to linger any longer in Geneva, 
but to hie to Berlin and the woman’s side 
is now our object. 

Imagine that magnificent hall, the 
‘‘Festsaal,’”’ with its superb decorations, 
filled to overflowing with earnest, think- 
ing women, averaging from 1,200 to 1,800 
—sometimes 3,000 at each session. All 
were intent upon listening or taking part 
in the subjects presented for discussion 
each day. In the front seats sat the dele- 
gates from America, England, Austria, 
Italy, Finland, Roumania and other coun- 
tries, each in turn to have for five minutes 
to half an hour for presentation of her 
paper. Pretty girl-ushers indicated the 
seats to be occupied. Around long tables, 
just below the rostrum, sat from 50 or 
60 reporters of the best known journals 
of Germany, many of them men of strong 
individuality who did full justice to the 
papers most interesting to the readers of 
the journal to which accredited. The utter 
impossibility of having discussions of the 
many excellent papers was soon made 
manifest, for with all the diplomacy of 
the honored organizers—Mesdames Mor- 
genstern, Cauer, Schiirfliess, Strahl and 
many others—it was not every woman 
who could limit herself to the time al- 
lotted. Then again the delegates did not 
receive programmes of proceedings in 
time to reach Berlin on the day set apart 
for certain subjects, so that, coming from 
a distance, they were heard out of season. 
But the organizers heartily welcomed all, 
both at the Rathhaus, and at their own 
homes. 
ladies were listened to with great interest, 
and, as in my own case, when presented 
in German, were given from two-thirds to 
more than a-column in the best-known 
dailies of Germany. My subject, that of 
woman in college work, in educational 
fields, in the professions, in club life and 
in industrial life has brought requests for 
more information as to our American 
women, for a sketch of my life, etc. Mrs. 
Lockwood’s paper on ‘‘Woman’s Rights” 
awakened great interest on the part of 
those following this phase of our progress. 
A member of the Collegiate Alumnz had 
many friends interested in her presenta- 
tion. A lady from Carlsruhe gave a very 
clear portrayal of the secondary courses 
for girls now established in that city, 
which prepare for university study; a 
young Italian lady was eagerly listened 
to, when she stated the progress made by 

her sisters of late. The Socialistic element 
held aloof, or had its own meetings, to 
which those taking active part were heart- 
ily invited. But the Congress itself was 
conservative in character, and the gain 
to German women can best be estimated 
by the clearly-portrayed interest of the 
press of the country, and by the permis- 
sion accorded from the authorities in Ber- 
lin, to hold the six days’ sessions in the 
Town Hall, and by the general efforts 
made to show great attention to visiting 
delegates, by opening private art collec- 


Papers presented by American. 


tions and museums, by having well-known 
professors accompany the ladies and ex- 
plain in a most thorough manner all col- 
lections of a special character, such as 
numismatics, anthropology, ethnology, 
casts, zoology, etc. Not a day passed 
without some “outing”’ to points of inter- 
est, lunches, banquets, drives, excursions 
and visits to institutions. All had their 
respective hours and guides assigned. 

Men who locked askance on women 
who come before the public went once out 
of curiosity to the Woman’s Congress; 
twice to hear some paper of interest; 
thrice ‘‘to see how they dressed ;’’ fourthly 
‘*because everybody else went.” And so 
it happened that ‘‘standing room only” 
became the standard remark at the ¢ @er 
to those who were not accredited deie- 
gates. Although fair play was the w at:h- 
word, and while too much praise cannot 
be accorded to the organizers, who ac- 
complished wonders, yet, as is often the 
case, some papers had to be omitted for 
want of time. Among these was that of 
our honored president of the Federation 
of Woman’s Clubs; unless perchance it 
was given on the last day, when I was off 
to the Millennial Exposition in Budapesth. 
But, in all such cases, full and compre- 
hensive reports are expected in the report 
of the Woman’s Congress, which can be 
obtained by forwarding 3 marks (about 
seventy-five cents) to any of the ladies 
active in that Congress, who are resident 
in Berlin. In our American Woman’s 
Cougresses the effort is made to have 
discussion of papers; but does not that 
effort fail sometimes of fruition? In Ger- 
many such women as Fraulein Helene 
Lange and Frau Augusta Schmidt did 
not take active part, because they wanted 
a discussion of the needs of a higher edu- 
cation for girls to be the basis of a memo. 
rial to the Reichsrath, and among the 
multiplicity of papers presented, cover- 
ing from kindergarten work to women in 
the professions, it was impossible to give 
sufficient time to that vital subject. 

Were there time and space I would like 
your readers to accompany us—my most 
genial and intelligent companion, Mrs. C. 
M. F and myself, to Dresden; to 
Prague, with its ancient towers and battle- 
ments; to Vienna; to Buda, renowned in 
ancient story; to Pesth, the more modern 
city; to Venice—more beautiful, if possi- 
ble, each time visited; to Bologna; to 
Florence, where happy winters have 
heretofore been spent; to Rome; to Pisa; 
to Milan—wondrous cities all; to St. 
Gothard—majestic of aspect; to Lucerne; 
to Paris; to Brussels, with its grand 
places so filled with memories of Counts 
Egmont and Horne; to Antwerp; and on 
to Holland, where it was our pleasure, in 
the Hague. to stop at the ‘‘Oude Doelen,” 
a hotel dating from 1382. Think, readers! 
where was our country at that date? Who 
can answer? Was it not enough to realize 
that Peter the Great and other more 
modern dignitaries had stopped there, 
and that we looked out upon the happy 
hunting grounds of the Knights of St. 
George? 

Again treading our native shores we 
send first this word of greeting to the 
Woman’s JoURNAL anent the Interna- 
tional Congresses visited. 

FRANCES GRAHAM FRENCH. 
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NON-PARTISAN HELP FOR CUBA. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Whatever may be the result of the 
present struggle in Cuba, one thing is 
certain. During the coming year the 
condition of that island will be truly 
deplorable. Famine, illness, and want 
will come upon it. Plantations have been 
ruined, agriculture prevented, the strong- 
est and most active men largely extermi- 
nated. There isa season of great misery 
and want surely before it. Would it not 
be truly Christian and womanly work to 
prepare beforehand an extensive system 
of relief when the opportunity comes to 
apply it? 

Should not a society be immediately 
organized to raise great financial help for 
the Red Cross Society or an especial 
relief committee to send stores of food, 
clothing, seed, agricultural implements, 
etc., to be distributed to the distressed 
islanders until crops can be raised to save 
the inhabitants from famine and disease? 

It would be truly womanly work, and 
help to that inauguration of peace and 
good-will which we trust the growing in- 
fluence of women will tend to promote. 

Lawrence, N. Y. 8. E. B. 
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BLACKSMITH NUNS. 


The new woman has come to light in an 
unfamiliar garb and an unexpected quar- 
ter. 

There is a newly established settlement 
of the sisters of St. Dominic, near King 
William’s Town, Cape Colony. It would 
seem that a convent would have been the 
last place for the new woman, but she 
appears to have entered even there. When 
the sisters of St. Dominic went out to 








South Africa, they purchased a large 
farm near King William’s Town. Then 
they were confronted with a serious diffi- 
culty. Farm laborers are scarce in Cape 
Colony, and none could be found to work 
the broad acres. 

Nothing daunted, the sisters set to 


l 
| 


| 
| 
‘ 


work, doing all the labor on the place | 
themselves, and they have kept on, ever | 


since. Day after day, week after week, 
and month after month, they labored in 


the shops and fields, and exposure to the | 


sun has gradually changed them from 
pale-faced, delicate-handed convent wom- 
en, to strong, hard-handed daughters of 
toil. 

The most p cturesque place on the farm 
is the blacksmith’s shop. A number of 
the sisters have become excellent black- 
smiths. Dressed in the Dominican garb, 
they work at the forge every day. Shoe- 
ing the farm horses is one of the chief 


duties of these women blacksmiths, but | 


they also repair all the farm machinery, 
and supply all the ironwork needed in the 
settlement.— Pearson's. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Harper’s Weekly for Jan. 2 contains 
the first instalment of ‘Jerome, a Poor 
Man,”’ by Mary E. Wilkins. This is 
thought to be the strongest novel she has 
yet written. 

The first number of Harper’s Bazar for 
1897 contains the opening chapter of a 
noteworthy series on ‘Infancy and Child- 
hood,” written from the standpoint of 
advanced modern ideas by Mrs. Frances 
Fisher Wood. 

The girls of the class of ’95, Smith Col- 
lege, presented Shakespeare’s ‘‘A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” in New York City on 
Jan. 2, for the benefit of the new recita- 
tion hall. There was a large audience of 
alumne and friends. The acting was so 
good as to make the spectators overlook 
the defects of stage management. In one 
scene, three trees toppled over, one after 
another. 

An interesting development of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Missionary Union is the 
plan of some English college women to 
form a Missionary Settlement of Univer- 
sity Women at Bombay. It is to be some- 
thing like a deaconess institution for 
evangelistic, educational and medical 
work. Those who have projected the 
scheme are going themselves, mostly at 
their own charges. Two are already in 
Bombay, and four are ready to sail soon. 

Among the excellent articles in The 
Chautauquan (Meadville, Pa.), are the fol- 
lowing contributed by women writers: 
“The French Academy,” by Jeannette L. 
Gilder; ‘‘A New Year’s Ceremony—The 
Blessing of Animals,’’ by Eleanor Hodg- 
ens; ‘‘Manual for Army Cooks” by Elise 
F. Hannah; ‘Progressive Housekeeping, 
III.,’’ by Jane Kingsford; “The Council 
of Jewish Women,” by Clara D. Camp- 
bell; “‘The Test of Manners,’ by Mary 
Harding Ingram. 

The Critic comments with interest on 
Colonel Higginson’s suggestion for a 
kitchen library, but intimates that he 
must have had in mind the New England 
‘*help”’ instead of the average cook. 
We remember a colored cook who read 
Bryant’s translation of Homer with rare 
delight; but she was a Hampton stu- 
dent. A Douay version of the Bible may 
be added for the use of Catholics; a sub- 
scription to the Gartenlaube works won- 
ders where there are German servants, 
and for only a dollar a year such an artis- 
tic and attractive magazine as What to Eat 
(Minneapolis) can be secured. 


With the number bearing date Jan. 2, 
The Living Age begins its two hundred 
and twelfth volume. The sterling maga- 
zine loses none of its interest or value, 
but rather grows in excellence as its 
years increase—adding the experience of 
the past to appreciation of the needs of 
the present. This, the first weekly issue 
of the new year, is a good one with which 
to begin a new subscription. For fifty- 
two numbers, aggregating about 3,600 
pages (300 pages a month), the subscrip- 
tion price is $6. Address The Living Age 
Co., Boston. 

Mrs. Elizabeth C. Keller, of Jamaica 
Plain, disclaims the statement that she 
charged Miss Hutchins with being ‘‘bru- 
tal’? to the children under her control. 
She says: “It is due, not only to myself, 
but to Miss Hutchins, to say that no such 
assertion was made, either by myself or 
by any other member of the board. I 
might add that I do not consider that I 
attacked Miss Hutchins. I certainly had 
no intention of so doing. My chief consid- 
eration was the interests of the Bowditch 
School, and I spoke and voted in accord- 
ance with my best judgment. I was 
placed upon the School Board not to 
advance the interests of any woman or 
man, but to protect the interests of the 
public schools of Boston.” 

The bill for the exclusion of illiterate 
immigrants has practically become law. 
It provides for the exclusion of all immi- 





grants over sixteen who cannot read and 
write in some language. The test is not 
to be applied, however, where the illiter- 
ate immigrant is the wife, child, grand- 
child, parent, or grandparent of an admis- 
sible immigrant. To determine whether 
the immigrant can read and write, the 
immigration officer must furnish him by 
lot with a printed slip containing five lines 
of the Constitution. These lines he must 
write out in the presence of the officer. 
An amendment was offered by Senator 
Vest, of Missouri, toexclude women from 
the operation of the act, in order to in- 
crease the supply of women servants, but 
the amendment was defeated. 

The Afro-American Woman’s Club, of 
St. Louis, tendered an informal reception 
to Mrs. Lucy Thurman, Monday after- 
noon, from 3 to 5, in the parlors of the 
First Baptist Church, Fourteenth Street 
and Clark Avenue. Mrs. Thurman, who 
was one of the four Afro-American dele- 
gates to the National Convention of the 
W. C. T. U., is national superintendent of 
work among the Afro-Americans for the 
W. C. T. U. She is also president of the 


, Woman’s Congress, and vice-president of 





the National Association of Afro-American 
Women. She is an eloquent speaker and 
thoroughly informed upon the doings of 
the woman’s world. Her ability is highly 
appreciated and recognized at home and 
abroad. During the world’s W.C. T. U 
meeting in England she was the guest of 
Lady Henry Somerset, and was also enter- 
tained by the Pioneer Club, of London. 

An excellent arrangement has just been 
made in North Dakota to get the work of 
women's societies and efforts generally 
reported over the State. Mrs. Della L. 
Hyde, of Fargo, State Superintendent of 
Press Work for the W. C. T. U., and an 
active member of the Eastern Star and 
Woman’s Relief Corps, consulted Mr. 
Jennings, superintendent of the North 
Dakota Newspaper Union. He, of course, 
could do nothing save upon authority of 
the local editors, so she prepared a peti- 
tion for the editors of the State, asking 
if they would accept a column of news in 
this line, either in plate matter or on the 
patent inside of their papers. The signa- 
tures of enough editors have been received 
to warrant the preparation of the matter, 
which appeared for the first time in the 
early December State papers. Western 
Womanhood says of this column: ‘‘As it 
is to consist simply of news items sent in 
from all societies in the State, with no 
discussion or theorizing, it will undoubt- 
edly prove a drawing subject in every 
local paper, thus interesting women all 
over the State in the work of their sisters 
elsewhere.”’ 
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BISHOP DOANE’S ARGUMENT. 


BY CHARLES CHAPMAN. 





For some time past I have been hearing 
from various quarters of the powerful 
article that Bishop Doane, of Albany, has 
contributed to the North American Re- 
view against Woman Suffrage. At last 
my curiosity was aroused to the extent of 
looking up the article and reading it. 
Published by a periodical of deservedly 
high literary reputation, and written by a 
man whose title alone should be a guar- 
antee of deep learning and wide-spread 
knowledge, I looked for something out of 
the common in an impressive array of 
facts, an elegant diction, and logical argu- 
ments. I was painfully disappointed. 

The first half of the article consisted of 
comments and criticisms of a more or less 
personal nature on an editorial by Mrs. 
Victoria Woodhull Martin, published in 
the Humanitarian, in which the authoress 
writes enthusiastically of certain events 
of the past, and expresses some of her 
opinions on present political happenings, 
and which she has had further embellished 
by illustrations representing herself in 
various trying and triumphant moments 
of her career, 

It is hardly necessary to remark, paren- 
thetieally, that Mrs. Martin does not 
represent, at present, in any way, the sen- 
timent and feeling of the suffrage move- 
ment; neither does she represent the 
active and working element. She is dis- 
tinctly alone in her writings and doings— 
a fighter for her own hand, as it were, out- 
side the suffrage ranks. 

A reading and rereading of the first few 
pages of the Bishop’s effort produces only 
the following notes of interest: the Bishop 
expresses gratification and concurrence 
with Mrs. Martin’s statement that the 
subject of woman suffrage has been 
dropped in England ‘‘with a silence almost 
contemptuous,”’ and quotes cheerfully her 
expression, ‘‘worn-out cries of the suf- 
fragists.”’ 

It might be remarked that woman suf- 
frage in England has been dropped with 
such contemptuous silence that women 
have obtained all political rights of men 
except the vote for members of Parlia- 
ment, and they have strong hopes of ob- 
taining that in the near future. This 
year they were granted a corner of West- 
minster Abbey in which to display their 
petition and solicit signers, a proceeding 








without precedent in the annals of that 
venerable pile. Beyond this, the com- 
ment and criticism is pointed so directly 
at Mrs. Martin that it would be an un- 
warrantable interference to attempt the 
reply that she alone is entitled to give. 
The remainder of the article is better 


reading. It is a direct attack on the suf- 
fragist position, and conducted with 
spirit. But, alas! we see little of the 


Bishop. Unlike the shepherd boy of the 
Scriptures, he has thrown from him his 
own weapons, and chosen the sword and 
armour of others to combat the giant of 
the Philistines. 

Two pages or more of small type he de- 
votes to quotations from the anti-suffrage 
speech of his talented fellow townswoman, 
Mrs. Crannell, delivered at the Republi- 
can Convention at St. Louis. Another 
page and a half of fine print he devotes to 
a quotation from a French writer on suf- 
frage in Australia and New Zealand. Then 
he declares these (borrowed) arguments 
unassailable, and congratulates himself on 
the speedy and total extinction of the suf- 
frage movement: “If it is not broken up 
of its own accord by the avowed ‘dissen- 
sions, divisions and jealousies’ (a quotation 
from Mrs. Martin) within, it is sure to 
be scotched and killed by its own outcome 
and results.”’ 

The Bishop seems to regard the failure 
of the suffragists to obtain a place for a 
suffrage plank in the Republican platform 
as significant of the coming collapse of the 
movement. I can hardly agree with bim, 
I doubt if even the most sanguine of suf- 
fragists had much hope that the question 
would be made a national issue by either 
of the great political parties at this time. 
The strength of the movement is so far 
unknown as to make its introduction into 
national politics an uncertain, and, there- 
fore, dangerous experiment. Party plat- 
form framers are extremely shy of tread- 
ing upon unknown ground. They prefer 
to remain upon the safe foundation of 
thoroughly investigated and compre- 
hended issues. Their policy resembles 
that of certain time-serving ministers of 
the Gospel. They are loud and vigorous 
in denouncing those errors universally 
acknowledged to be such and generally 
shunned, but are modestly ambiguous or 
discreetly silent about those questions 
which would nearly concern and tend to 
alienate any followers. Still, the suf- 
fragists had something to show for their 
visit to St. Louis. They were received 
with courtesy, their arguments were lis- 
ened to with respect, and their efforts 
were recognized by mention in the plat- 
form. Itis true that the plank was an 
excellent specimen of what the politicians 
designate as a “straddle.” It consisted 
of a few high-sounding phrases that might 
be construed as meaning anything the 
reader might choose to ascribe to it. Yet 
the phrases and their very presence in the 
party platform demonstrate one thing 
clearly: The influence of woman in poli- 
tics, and thereby in the government of the 
nation (for politics, corrupt and imperfect 
as it may be, is, nevertheless, the chief 
factor in the accomplishment of the will 
of the people) has become too great to be 
either antagonized or ignored. Twenty 
years ago a political convention might 
have rejected the suffrage request with 
scorn. Ten years ago it might safely have 
been ignored. To-day they judiciously 
“straddle” it with mellifluous and concili- 
ating ambiguities. Ten years hence— 
who knows? It is not too far back to re- 
call how, in 1892, both parties most care- 
fully “straddled” the currency question. 
Four years later the question could be 
“straddled”’ no longer. 

Let us return to Mrs. Crannell’s argu- 
ments, as quoted by the Bishop. She says: 

First, that women that pay taxes should 
have a ballot. In answer we assert that 
women that pay taxes do not want the 
ballot. That taxes are not conditioned on 
the right to vote. That there is no dis- 
crimination against women in taxation. 
That taxation is the price that citizens 
pay for the protection of their property, 
their life, their liberty. That, while there 
are in New York State 144,000 women 
who pay taxes, there are at least 1,500,000 
women who do not pay taxes, and the 
granting of the suffrage to these women 
would more than duplicate the evils from 
which the taxpayers suffer. 

In comment on this, suffragists would 
be glad to know by what authority Mrs. 
Crannell or the anti-suffragists that she 
represents presume to say that women 
paying taxes do not want the ballot. I 
think that the rolls of the suffrage peti- 
tions presented to the various State Legis- 
latures would show a very numerous col- 
lection of names of women taxpayers who 
did desire the ballot. 

Women know only too well that “taxes 
are not conditioned on the right to vote.” 
The adult man can vote, even if he does 
not own the shoes in which he walks to 
the polls; but the woman owning millions 
of taxable property has the same political 
rights as the slave of fifty years ago. The 
foreign taxpayer can appeal to his home 
Government to interfere against oppres- 
sion, but the woman has no redress from 
a Government in which she has no voice. 
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Just previous to the Revolution that 
made this country a nation, there was 
much talk about the injustice of ‘‘taxa- 
tion without representation,” but that was 
over a century ago, and those arguments, 
we presume, should be classed with the 
“worn-out cries of the suffragists.”’ 


That there is no discrimination against | 


women in taxation is legally true, all 
honor to the men who framed the laws in 
just and honest intent. Yet we think 
some women real estate owners will smile 
painfully when they think of the exces- 
sive valuations and unjust assessments for 
improvements that some corrupt muni- 
cipalities have seen fit to visit on them, 
and recall that the only redress was to ask 
some man to vote to “turn the rascals 
out.” 

In comment on the last paragraph of 
the argument, it is difficult to see how, if 
women were allowed to vote on a property 
qualification only, the 1,500,000 non-tax. 
paying women without votes could ‘“‘more 
than duplicate the evils which the tax- 
payer now suffers.”’ If universal suffrage 
was declared, assuming to be true the 
anti-suffragist claim that the majority of 
women do not want the franchise and 
would not use it if they had it, it is most 
probable that the proportionate influence 
of the non-taxpaying female voter would 
be much less than that of the non-taxpay- 
ing male voter; and that the influence of 
either is or would be conducive to evil 
most of us are sufficiently democratic to 
strongly doubt. 

Mrs. Crannell’s second pvint is the state- 
ment of and answer to the following suf- 
frage argument: “That when women 
have the ballot, they will be employed 
constantly and at higher wages. The 
answer is shown in the fact that men vote 
and are yet unemployed.”’ I agree with 
Mrs. Crannell that it is difficult to see 
how the possession of the ballot is to fur- 
nish more constant employment at in- 
creased wages to women, but has she 
stated the suffrage argument fairly? Her 
fourth point, which I will quote in order, 
bears more fully on this labor problem. 

Mrs. Crannell’s third point is an answer 
to the suffrage temperance argument 
which she states and answers as follows: 

That the cause of temperance will be 
helped when women vote. Statistics tell 
us that while the population of the United 
States has increased not 20 per cent. in 
the last two decades, the dram-taking and 
drug-drinking women have increased 500 
per cent. The Christian Advocate is my 
authority for the statement that before 
the high license law in Philadelphia, Pa., 
out of 8,034 saloon licenses, 3,696 were 
granted to women. In Boston, Mass., 
last spring, out of 1,100 liquor licenses, 
491 were applied for by women. 

These figures might be questioned, but 
to what purpose? Assume them to be 
true, and what follows? The number of 
dram-taking and drug-drinking women is 
increasing. Is not this very fact an excel- 
lent reason for demanding the suffrage? 
Man’s legislation has been impotent to 
quench or even check the evil. Woman 
asks to be allowed to join her ballot to 
check among her own sisters as well as in 
man the spread of the alcoholic disease. 
The percentage of drinking women has 
increased 500 per cent. What if it has? 
It might increase 10,000 per cent., and yet 
the number of drinking men would be in 
a large majority. Who consumes the bulk 
of the enormous quantities of alcoholic 
beverages manufactured or imported into 
this country, men or women? 

Even this enormous percentage of in- 
crease has made little perceptible inroad 
on the ranks of the women opposed to 
intemperance, but an attempt to increase 
the percentage of drinking men in the 
same ratio at any time, past or present, 
would be a dismal failure on account of a 
very short supply of men. Supposing that 
3,676 women did apply for licenses for 
saloons, where on an average two men in 
each were engaged in serving drinks and 
taking money; and leaving out of sight 
the fact that, as the license béard is less 
likely to refuse a woman’s application 
than a man’s, many saloon keepers are 
accustomed to apply for licenses in the 
name of their wives or other female rela- 
tives, what follows? Does this controvert 
the fact that woman has been and still is 
the heart and soul of the temperance 
movement, that her numbers and the 
work accomplished by her are far in 
excess of man’s record? Suppose 491 


| 
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women did apply for liquor licenses in 
Boston? How many women are there in 
Boston that would use votes as they are 
now using time, money, and influence to 
mitigate or suppress this great evil? Ifa 


| separate ballot of the sexes were taken 


throughout the nation on the temperance 
question, who can doubt that the woman’s 
vote would be largely in excess of the 
man’s? 

If woman’s vote would not be against 
liquor, why is it that the saloon has 
always been the most determined enemy 
of the suffragists? Why is it that the 
California liquor-dealers, in the last cam- 
paign, worked tooth and nail, spent enor- 
mous sums, and used every trick, device 
or scheme known to politics, to defeat the 
woman suffrage amendment in that State? 

Mrs. Crannell states her fourth point 
thus: 

If equal wages for equal work means 
anything at all, it means that no man 
shall be paid more for his work than the 
women are begging to receive. For in- 
stance, if that law could be passed and 
enforced, the merchant could say to his 
male employees that he could fill his 
shop with girls at half the price he was 
paying him, and, while he preferred keep- 
ing the man at the higher rate, he must 
either discharge him or lower his wages 
o that which women are asking to re- 
ceive. 

If equal wages means anything at all, it 
means that both men and women should 
be paid alike for equally valuable work, 
nothing more. The law that Mrs. Cran- 
nell fears has already been passed. It has 
been in force as long as the law of gravity. 
It is the law of the survival of the fittest, 
sometimes called the law of supply and 
demand. The merchant that prefers to 
buy his labor at double the market price 
has long since been crowded out of busi- 
ness by the action of the law favoring his 
more sagacious rivals. The employee who 
is waiting for work at double the market 
rate will be apt to continue to wait. The 
facts of the woman labor question are as 
follows: When woman first entered into 
competition with man in fields hitherto 
exclusively occupied by him, her lack of 
experience, physical weakness, and the 
natural prejudice against an innovation of 
unknown efficiency combined to reduce 
her wages to a very low figure. These 
drawbacks have been in a great measure 
removed, and woman now occupies in the 
field of industry the place which natural 
laws prove most fit for her. In industries 
that woman is specially fitted for, she 
receives higher wages than men. In 
industries where both meet on equal terms 
woman has, to a large extent, supplanted 
man, not because man is turned out to 
starve, but because he can earn higher 
wages at some labor for which his espe- 
cial fitness will free him from woman's 
competition. It is this ability to earn 
higher wages by means of superior physi- 
cal capacity that secures high wages toa 
man required for special reasons to do 
work that could be equally well performed 
by a woman. He will not accept wages 
lower than he could earn in some other 
industry. Where these special conditions 
do not exist, he gives place to a woman or 
accepts the same wages. Suffragists do 
not wish to attempt to regulate the labor 
problem by law. They only ask for wom- 
en in the field of industry a fair field and 


no favor. 
(To be continued.) 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE RELIGION OF Hope. By Philip Staf- 
ford Moxom. Boston: Robert Brothers. 
1896. Price, $1.25. 


This earnest, sensible, helpful book was 
not composed with any unity of plan. It 
is a selection of sermons from the accumu- 
lations of thirteen years of labor between 
1880 and 1893. Some have already been 
printed. They preach the essential unity 
of true religion under every diversity of 
form. ‘Show mea church whose creed 
is love, and I will join it,” said Abraham 
Lincoln. The church that shall endure 
must be one whose law is love—love to 
God and love to man, using the word man 
to include both men and women. All 
sects and denominations are transient; 
they express changing conditions and 
moods and necessities of the social mind 
and heart. The longer they last the 
greater will be the modifications they 
will undergo. The spirit of this reverent 
and thoughtful writer is finely manifested 
in the following passage: 

**God will not fail. Men will be saved. 


The redemption of the world through 
Christ is the declared purpose of the 
Almighty. Sometimes Christian men 
have thought that the work of a church 
could be fully accomplished by securing a 
fine location and a beautiful building, and 
exquisite music and eloquent or scholarly 
preaching, and in this delusion have sup- 
plied these conditions and then folded 
their arms in complacent expectancy. But 
the power that makes a radiant far-shining 
splendor on the top of yonder lamp- 
post is not in the crystal globe that sur- 
rounds the carbon pencils, nor in the car- 
bons, nor in the insulated wires, nor in 
the whirling dynamo, nor in the panting 
engine; back of all these correlated pieces 
of mechanism is the cosmic force which 
streams forth in the sunshine, the force 
by which, ages ago, the sunbeams were 
locked up in the forming coal-strata, until 
at last they are set free in our streets to 
make plain the path of the belated trav- 
eller. The power that makes luminiferous 
and effective the church of Christ is not 
its elaborate and nicely articulated ma- 
chinery of pastor and officers and commit- 
tees and meetings, but the Divine Spirit 
who works inall and through all to ac- 
complish divine ends.”’ 

We commend this book to all earnest 
and candid women and men, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, liberal or con- 
servative. It will help to create a wider 
sympathy and a more accurate conception 
of human brotherhood and sisterhood. 

H. B. B. 


In My Lapy’s NAME. Poems of Love 
and Beauty. Compiled and Arranged 
by Charles Wells Moulton, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. New York and London, 
1897. Price, $1. 


A collection of 250 short poems by 200 
authors upon a theme so attractive, is 
itself a literary curiosity. It contains 
many gems of sentiment and feeling, with 
comparatively few selections of mediocre 
merit. As is natural on such a theme, 
almost ail are written by men. Yet the 
few selections written by women are re- 
markably good. Here, for instance, is 
an English one, called ‘‘Anne,’’ by Lizette 
Woodward Reese: 

Her eyes be like the violets, 

Ablow in Sudbury lane; 

When she doth smile, her face is sweet 
As blossoms after rain ; 

With grief I think of my gray hairs, 
And wish me young again. 

In comes she through the dark old door 
Upon this Sabbath day ; 

And she doth bring the tender wind 
That sings in bush and tree; 

And hints of all the apple boughs 
That kissed her by the way. 

Our parson stands up straight and tall, 
For our dear souls to pray, 

And of the place where sinners go, 
Some grewsome things doth say ; 
Now, she is highest Heaven to me; 
So Hell is far away. 

Most stiff and still the good folks sit 
To hear the sermon through ; 

But if our God be such a God, 

And if these things be true, 

Why did he make her then so fair, 
And both her eyes so blue? 

A flickering light, the sun creeps in, 
And finds her sitting there; 

And touches soft her lilac gown, 
And soft her yellow hair; 

I look across to that old pew, 

And have both praise and prayer. 
Oh, violets in Sudbury lane, 

Amid the grasses green, 

This maid who stirs ye with her feet 
Is far more fair, I ween! 

I wonder how my forty years 

Look by her sweet sixteen! 

Here is one by Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
who seldom sang of women, addressed 
“to Eva’’: 

O fair and stately maid, whose eyes 

Were kindled in the upper skies 

At the same torch that lighted mine; 

For so I must interpret still 

That sweet dominion o’er my will, 

A sympathy divine. 

Ah! let me blameless gaze upon 

Features that seem at heart my own; 

Nor fear those watchful sentinels, 

Who charm the more their pre forbids, 

Chaste-glowing, underneath their lids, 

With fire that Sece while it repels. 


This charming collection will be a per- 
manent source of pleasure. There could 
be no more graceful New Year's gift than 
this. H. B. B. 


THE WONDERFUL WHEEL. By Mary Tracy 
Earle. New York: The Century Co. 
1896. Price, $1.25. 


This is a work of genius. As a sketch 
of Creole life it may take rank with the 
stories of Cable—different, but equal to 
them in its graphic fidelity. The scene is 
the Gulf coast; it may be Louisiana or 
Mississippi, or Alabama. It has in it the 
breath of the semi-tropics. It describes 
the thoughts and feelings of a primitive, 
indolent people, in pathetic contrast with 
the clear-cut common sense and practical 
energy of the North and West. Such sto- 
ries can only be created as a transcript of 
personal experience, transfigured by imagi- 
nation. As I read I recollect the delicious 
winter sunshine, the warm languid air 
full of odors alternating with the cooler, sa- 
line breeze from the Gulf, the sweet breath 
of the majestic long-leaved pines,the broad 
expanses of shadowy woodland, stretching 
for miles and miles, with its undergrowth 
of palmetto, The ‘‘poor whites’ and the 
negroes of the South give to strangers pic- 
turesque and unexpected surprises. They 
are so different from all that we have met 
in our Northern experience, so permeated 
by the influences of climate, soil, and 
surroundings, that a sympathetic visitor 
finds himself soothed by their genuine 
repose and rested by their perfect simplic- 
ity. The characters are singularly life- 
like. The hoodoo potter Giacomo and his 
wonderful wheel, the fanta-tic little fid- 
dler who is the apple of his eye, great- 
hearted Chlotilde the ‘‘Santa Claus girl,” 
the bluff old doctor, the hardy supersti- 
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We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. Coenrgy & Co., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
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hearted, childlike, impulsive people, all 
seem so real that we accept them as types 
of life soon to pass away with the condi- 
tions out of which they have sprung. 

One charm of the book is its cheerful, 
optimistic spirit. The miserable modern 
fashion of picturing sadness, gloom and 
failure, as if the world was always and 
everywhere a tragedy, has no place in this 
kindly romance, which leaves our friends 
triumphant over their misfortunes and at 
peace with themselves and with the world. 
Let all who want a thoroughly enjoyable 
American story send to the Century Co. 
for ‘‘The Wonderful Wheel.” =. B. B. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A DOG-MOTOR. 


Out in California there is a dog named 
Gyp, and I am quite sure you will agree 
with me that Gyp earns his living. His 
owner built a dog-motor—that is, a ma- 
chine for pumping water for the cattle. 
When Gyp was put to work in this dog- 
motor at first she did not know what to 
do. She ran so fast that she became ex- 
hausted and had to be lifted out. The 
next time she did a little better. Aftera 
time she would slip into the motor and 
start to work of her own accord. At first 
she would pump the water until it ran 
over and out of the pipes, but she does 
not do that now. She watches the tank, 
and when it is full she stops. Now when 
she goes to the motor she looks in the 
trough to see how much must be pumped, 
and goes to work. As soon as the water 
has reached the right level she stops. 
When Gyp sees the cattle coming, she 
immediately goes to the drinking-trough, 
and if it is not filled up she starts to 
work, and the remarkable thing is that 
she stays in the motor to be ready to 
prevent the trough’s being dry. You can 
imagine how hard Gyp has to work. Each 
stroke of the pump puts about one quart 
of water in the trough. Sometimes Gyp 
pumps over two hundred gallons of water 
without stopping her work.—Outlook. 





HUMOROUS. 


‘*Papa, what are those pretty rainbows 
on each side of the sun?” 

‘*They call them sun dogs, Mary.”’ 

‘And are sun dogs Skye terriers, papa?”’ 
—New York Herald. 


Crimsonbeak—There’s a man who was 
congratulated by his employer for being 
short in his accounts. Yeast —That’s 
curious! Not at all; he’s a newspaper 
writer.— Yonkers Statesman. 





“So you believe that there is a connect 
ing link between man and the ape?” 

‘*Most assuredly; but you never can get 
oneof them to acknowledge it.’’—Chicago 
Chronicle. 

Materfamilias—John, the baby’s swal- 
lowed a nickel. 

Paterfamilias—Oh, well, it won’t hurt 
him. 


“T was mistaken, John. It was a $10 
gold piece.”’ 
‘Heavens! Telephone for the doctor, 


quick!’’—New York Herald. 


“You refuse me! Then I shall go and 
poison myself.”’ 

“I’m sorry to hear that, but if you have 
quite made up your mind I shall be obliged 
to you if you will give your custom to my 
brother, who has just started a chemist’s 
shop.”’—Judy. 


Over the Almonds. “Do you know, 
Miss Barker, I’m mighty thankful.” 

“And what, Mr. Jones, are you thank- 
ful for?”’ 

“That all my meals are not eaten in 
your company.”’ 
“Dear me! Not very complimentary, 
are you?” 
“Indeed lam. I should starve to death 
just gazing at you.”"—Harper’s Bazar. 


Charlie—What did you see at the thea- 
tre last evening? 

Willie—Same as night before. 
Charlie—Why, I thought there was a 
change of programme every evening. 
Willie—No; the woman I sat behind 
wore the same hat both nights.— Kentucky 
Colonel. 








CATARRH is a constitutional disease and 
requires a constitutional remedy like 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which purifies the 
blood. 
——o——_ 

Tue two ENAMELINE factories, in Maine 
and New Jersey, are running constantly 
night and day, and are unable to supply 
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tious sailor Philipe Gomez, the kind- 


the demand. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Me, 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
is respongible for the payment. 








TO NATIONAL AMERICAN DELEGATES. 


The delegates from the Eastern States 
have decided on the Baltimore and Ohio 
and Chicago and Northwestern Railways 
as the “Official Route” to the National 
Convention at Des Moines, Ia. Special 
Pullman Palace Vestibuled sleeping-cars 
will be run from New York to Des Moines. 
The rate from New York to Des Moines 
will be $27.15, and delegates will be fur- 
nished certificates which will entitle them 
to a return ticket at one-third fare. 

It is expected that the New England 
lines, at their next meeting, will make 
corresponding reduction from all points 
in New England to Des Moines and re- 
turn. Those wishing to attend the Con- 
vention from New England should write 
to A. J. Simmons, N. E. A., B. & O. R. R., 
211 Washington St., Boston, for rates and 
full information. Mr. Simmons will re- 
serve accommodations in the special cars 
and will also furnish tickets from any 
point in New England through to Des 
Moines, so that baggage may be checked 
through. 

Further information as to date of de- 
parture of the special train, and rates 
from various points in New England, will 
be given in the next issue of the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL. 





NATIONAL AMERICAN CONVENTION. 





The 29th Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be held at Des Moines, Iowa, Jan, 
26 to 30 inclusive. 

This is our first Western Convention since 
the Constitution* was altered to permit of 
removing the Annual Meetings from the 
National Capital every alternate year. Many 
of the Eastern States have been rather 
spoiled for sending large delegations any 
long distance to the Convention by having 
for years had it right at their very doors, in 
Washington. The West has been expected 
to send to the East; and now that the An- 
nual Meeting hus gone to the West, for once,t 
it is earnestly hoped that our Western work- 
ers will appear in goodly numbers, and that 
our Eastern friends will not allow them- 
selves to be outdone, but will send their full 
delegations to receive the inspiration which 
our National Convention always affords, as 
well as to bear their proportionate share in 
the work of planning for the coming year. 

Our Railroad Chairman, Miss Mary G. 
Hay, 106 World Building, New York, has 
been very successful in securing the usual 
rate of a fare and third for the round trip, 
and this year from all the roads. 

Des Moines woman suffragists are en- 
thusiastic over the coming of the National 
Convention to their city, and we are prom- 
ised a warm welcome from the citizens as a 
whole, while the Governor, the Mayor, the 
President of Lowa College and several lead- 
ing clergymen, as well as the President of 
the Iowa Woman Suffrage Association, and 
also a leading club-woman of Des Moines, 
will all give the Convention a hearty wel- 
come to the State and city. 

Among the speakers of whose presence we 
are assured are Susan B. Anthony, Rev. 
Anna Howard Shaw, Carrie Chapman Catt, 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson, Harriet Taylor 
Upton, Henry B. Blackwell, Mary C. C. 
Bradford, of Colorado, Laura Clay, of Ken- 
tucky, Alice Stone Blackwell, Eleanor Hol- 
brook Blinn, of California, George A. Gates, 
President of Iowa College, Rev. Ida C. Hul- 
tin, of Illinois, and Laura M. Johns, of 
Kansas. 

One of the most interesting of the three 
evening sessions will be that of Friday, Jan. 
29, when the victory of Idaho will be cele- 
brated. 

Every effort is being made on the part of 
the Programme Committee to secure for that 
celebration women members of the Colo- 
rado Legislature and Utah Senate. There 
are able women in both these bodies, and 
we hope for at least one of them at the 
Convention. 

It is hoped also that Idaho will be there 
represented, though, of course, the expense 
of the trip from Idaho to Des Moines is very 
great, and women’s associations have not 
the financial backing generally enjoyed by 
organizations of men, who, as a rule, have 
very little difficulty in paying delegates’ 
expenses to national meetings, be they held 
at Dan or Beersheba. In any case, we shall 
have a most interesting and encouraging 
programme. Is it not delightful to realize 
that within the limits of 1896 two States en- 
tered the kingdom of political equality for 
us women, Utah coming in through the 
President’s proclamation of its Statehood a 


* Of the united Societies. t Since the union.— 
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few days after New Year's, 1896, and Idaho 
through the decision of its Supreme Court 
just a few days before New Year’s, 1897? 
Surely, even those of us who live in such 
slow-moving commonwealths as New York 
and Pennsylvania may hope to live to see 
the day of our own enfranchisement without 
living to the age of Methuselah. 

. RACHEL Foster Avery, Sec. 
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FOUR MISCARRIAGES OF JUSTICE 

Within three weeks four events have 
occurred in Boston which indicate our 
need of the participation of intelligent, 
level-headed women in municipal busi- 
ness, in public counsels, on the bench, 
and in the jury-box. These are: 

1. The rejection of Miss Hutchins for 
principal of the Bowditch School by the 
Boston School Board because she is a 
woman—the casting vote which defeated 
her having been avowedly given against 
her solely on account of her sex. 

2. The abortive strike of the drivers 
and conductors of the West End railway 
against real grievances, but under circum- 
stances so reckless and inconsiderate as 
to defeat its object and inflict great 
loss and suffering upon the community, 
the corporation, and the men themselves. 

3. The consummation of a twenty years’ 
lease to the West End Company of the 
subway constructed by the city at a cost 
of millions of dollars, which places the 
community for a generation to come 
under the despotic control of a private 
corporation, 

4. The almost forced conviction of Bram 
for murder, upon the testimony of Monks 
and Brown, either one of whom may 
have been the real criminal, in which case 
his testimony would be worse than worth- 
less, without a particle of positive out- 
side evidence, without any investigation 
of the previous character and habits of 
the three men, and without any motive 
shown for the crime; when nearly one- 
half of the jurymen, after hearing the 
evidence, had expressed themselves as in 
doubt as to Bram’s being the guilty party. 
Such a conviction, so obtained, is calcu- 
lated to bring our criminal law into con- 
tempt. 

A revival of intelligent interest in civic 
affairs is the thing needed to correct 
abuses. “ 

Neither one of these miscarriages of 
justice would have been likely to occur 
in a city where women had equal suffrage, 
where they were associated with men in the 
management of corporations and trades- 
unions, where juries were composed 
equally of women and men, and where 
women and men felt themselves jointly 
responsible, as citizens of Boston, for the 
maintenance of private rights and the 
guardianship of the public welfare. 

H. B. B. 





HOW CAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE BE 
ADVANCED? 


Do you believe in this cause, dear 
reader? If so, what are you doing to ad- 
vance it? It is said that ‘faith without 
works is dead.” Certainly no good cause 
achieves success without the persistent 
efforts of its advocates. There is no one 
but can do something to help this cause 
along. What shall it be? 

Here are a few hints: 1. Many persons 
know little about the need of woman suf- 
frage. They do not know that the laws 
discriminate in relation to property and 
control of their own children,—also in 
other matters,—in favor of the man and 
against the woman. Can you not call at- 
tention to these points in your frequent 
intercourse with your friends and neigh- 
bors? You can get all the information you 
need at the office of the WomMAn’s Jour- 
NAL, 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

2. Have you a woman suffrage league in 
your neighborhood? You can join that 
league, since organized effort is so much 
more effective than individual effort. If 
there is no league in your town, can you 
not be instrumental in forming one? Six 
persons,—or even three, who might be pres- 
ident, secretary and treasurer, the three 
forming the executive committee for the 
time being—could constitute the nucleus 
of a good working league. 

3. Also, you can either interview or write 
to the representative of your town and the 
senator of your district, asking them to 
work and vote for woman suffrage in the 
Legislature. One member of the Legis- 
lature in a certain State said to a friend: 
“I have always voted against woman suf- 
frage, because one woman has written to 
me each year asking me to do so.” An- 
other said: “I have received twenty or 
more letters from women asking me to 
vote against woman suffrage, but I have 
never yet received a single letter asking 
me to vote for this measure.’’ Thus, you 
see, you can help the cause by writing 
such letters. 

4. Is there a petition to the Legislature 
in circulation, in your town or city, asking 
it to grant suffrage to women? You can 
not only sign this, but you can ask other 
persons to sign it, for this is an excellent 





ANNUAL MEETING 


——OF THE—— 


Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association. 





The Twenty-Eighth Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 


tion will be held in 


PARK STREET CHURCH, BOSTON, 
Monday, January 11, 1897, at 2.30 and 7.30 P. M. 





Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE will preside, and among the speakers at the afternoon 
session will be Mrs. J. ELLEN Foster, Mrs. Howarp S. Sranssury, of Colorado, 
Miss ELIzaBetH U. YATES, Mrs. Susan 8S. FESSENDEN, and Mrs. ELizA TRASK 


HI... 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 


At the evening meeting addresses are expected from 


Rev. George C. Lorimer, D. D., 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
Chairman Organization Committee of N. A. W. S. A., 


There will be music at both sessions. 


Rev. George L. Perin, 


Mrs. J. Ellen Foster. 


Mrs. Catt will report on the progress of the 


cause in the country at large, and tell of the California campaign, the Idaho victory, 


and the Colorado and Utah elections. 





THE BUSINESS MEETING 
Will be held on Tuesday afternoon, January 12, at 2.30 P. M., in the Chapel of Park 


Street Church. 
present. 


Officers for the coming year will be elected. Mrs. Stansbury will be 





Auxiliary Leagues are requested to prepare their annual reports of work and for- 
ward the same to Henry B. Blackwell, corresponding secretary, on or before Jan. 10, 


1897. 


They will be printed for distribution at the business meeting. 


The Leagues will also please remember that they are to be represented at the 
annual meeting this year by delegates, whom they are to elect and provide with cre- 


dentials. 
members. 


Each League is entitled to one delegate at large, and one more for each 25 
Each League should also nominate one member to represent it on the 


State Board of Directors for the coming year. 


Mary A, LIVERMORE, Pres. 
Henry B, BLACKWELL, Cor. Sec. 








To the New England Delegates. 





Reduced Railroad Rates to National Convention (Jan. 27-30 inclusive), Des Moines, ' 


Iowa, have been obtained from New York and return, 





Leave New York, foot Liberty Street (via B. & O. Ry.), 2.00 P. M., Jan. 23, ’97 . 


Leave Philadelphia 

Leave Baltimore (Royal Station) 
Leave Baltimore (Camden Station) 
Leave Washington 

Leave Columbus, O., 

Arrive Chicago 

Leave Chicago (via C. & N. W. Ry.) 
Arrive Des Moines 

Or, Leave Chicago, C. & N. W. Ry., 
And arrive Des Moines 


One-Way 

Rate. 

$27.15 

‘P.M. * * $27.15 

6447.0.“ * & $27.15 

iaonm *§ & HC, $27.15 

S?r.uN. * * @ , $27.15 

715A.M. “ 2% * $18.50 
20Pr.uM. * 6 

DeP.M KO hl $10.15 


10.15A.M. “ 2 * 
11.15P.M. “* 4% * 
122.15P.M.“ 2B * 


Delegates unable to leave on the above date can take the same train on the 


following day, as it runs daily. 


A rate of one and one-third fare has been granted by all Lines. 


Delegates will 


buy regular ticket to Des Moines and request certificates from the Agent, which 
will enable them to secure a ticket returning at one-third the above rates. 
If you wish Sleepers reserved, or desire any further information, write to office 
WomAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston, or to 
Mary G. Hay, Sec. Ry. Rates, 106 World Bldg., New York. 











method of stimulating inquiry on the sub- 
ject. 

5. The distribution of literature is an 
effective means of interesting people in 
the cause. Suffrage literature, covering 
every phase of the subject, can be found 
at 3 Park Street, Boston. 

6. Perhaps, however, you may be an in- 
valid, or a person crowded with duties, so 
that you may have no time or strength to 
do active work. Even then you can help 
to advance the cause. It may be that you 
are blessed with a goodly portion of this 
world’s goods—possessing more _ than 
enough for your personal needs. You may 
desire to advance the cause of woman suf- 
rage, but, knowing your inability to do ac- 
tive work, you may have an idea you can do 
nothing for it. One great need in this 
work is money to carry out the plans al- 
ready formed for its advancement. Can 
you not spare, from your abundance, 
something for this purpose? 

7. If, however, you have only sufficient 
income to meet your present needs, could 
you not set apart a portion of your estate 
to be applied to this purpose when, 
through the transition to a higher life, 
you have ceased to need it? 

As time goes on, and people grow older, 
they live more in the past than they do in 
the present. What greater satisfaction 
could they feel than to remember that, in 
the past as well as the present, they had 
done all they could, either by work or gift, 
or both, to promote such a cause as wo- 
man suffrage, which they believed would 
‘‘make the world better’’? And when they 
shall have passed on to the higher life, 
their influence will still continue to be 
felt. 

“So from the grave they still may speak, 

Still help the sorrowing world to bless, 

Still live, though dead, and swell the tide 

Of human hope and happiness.” 
O. AUGUSTA CHENEY. 





A GOOD SIGN. 


One of the things over which the friends 
of equal rights have occasion to rejoice 
with the New Year is a reviving tendency 
on the part of the ‘‘Antis’’ to argue the 
question. There is a blossoming out of 
articles and speeches evidently inspired by 
them; news comes of ‘‘remonstrant” parlor 
meetings held here and there; and it is 
understood that the redoubtable Dr. 
Buckley himself has been invited to lec- 
ture against equal suffrage before a Cam- 
bridge club composed largely of ladies. 

The suffragists have long had the feel- 
ing that whenever the ‘Antis’” were 
willing to argue the matter, the Lord had 
delivered them into our hand—not be- 
cause they have no argumentative ability, 
but because they have no case. Gail 
Hamilton, perhaps the brightest woman 
intellectually who ever opposed equal 
rights for her sex, wrote years ago: 

A remarkable feature of the discussion 
is the scarcity of reasons brought against 
female suffrage. There seems to be a 
sort of instinct against it, but scarcely 
anything that deserves to be called a rea- 
son. This instinct may in itself be the 
best of reasons, and if opponents would 
only plant themselves there, simply affirm- 
in 

4 I do not like you, Dr. Fell, 

The reason why I cannot tell, 

But this alone I know full well, 

I do not like you, Dr. Fell, 
they would hold a strong position. But 
the things brought forward as arguments 
are so flimsy that argument and instinct 
are blown away together. 

Some of the gentlemen with high-sound- 
ing titles who write to the magazines to 
prove the mental inferiority of women are 
so weak in their reasoning as to recall the 
story of the lawyer who announced: ‘‘My 
object will be to prove that my client is 
mentally unsound.” And the expert 
answered cheerfully: ‘There will not be a 
bit of difficulty about proving that, my 





dear sir, since he has chosen you as his 
lawyer!” Others of these anti-woman 
champions, however, like Dr. Buckley, 
have plenty of brains, only they misapply 
them. But the oftener any of them try 
to show reasons why women should not 
vote, the clearer it will become that there 
is no good reason to be shown. Next to 
writing well in favor of woman suffrage, 
the best thing anybody can do to promote 
the cause is to write as well as he can 
against it. A. 8. B. 





ARMENIANS AS HELP. 


Small parties of Armenian refugees keep 
arriving, and there are still a number of 
young men who would be glad of places 
to do housework. 

Pleasant testimonies continue to come 
to us from those who have employed the 
refugees. Two were sent to North Wood- 
stock, Conn. The wife of the farmer who 
hired one of them writes: 

He seems contented, and is pleasant, 
and we like. him. He studies the Ar- 
menian-English primer all his spare time. 
The other Armenian is liked also. 

Several months ago a farmer in North 
Brookfield, Mass., hired an Armenian, 
who gave such good satisfaction that a 
neighboring farmer sent foranother. The 
wife of the second farmer writes: 

I find him to be very willing, and hon- 
est in every way. He has learned to do 
the work all right. The only difficulty I 
find is that he seems to have been in bet- 
ter circumstances, and I am afraid that 
farm work is not just what he likes best 
—not that he seems displeased, for he is 
very prompt to do anything we ask of 
him, but in the past he must have been 
in a higher position. He employs all his 
spare moments in study, and learns fast. 

A farmer in East Tilton, N. H., writes 
of his man: ‘‘He seemsa willing worker, 
and we like him.” 

A lady in Swarthmore, Pa., who em- 
ployed one for housework, writes: ‘*Thus 
far we are much pleased with him.’’ 

The president of Vassar College is now 
employing Armenian servants entirely, 
and is well satisfied with them. 

Dr. Cyrus Hamlin writes: 

I am intensely interested in the testi- 
menials in favor of the refugees, pub- 
lished in your columns. I have always 
felt confident that, give them a chance, 
they will constitute an important and 
useful element of our population, as the 
Huguenots of France have done. 


Dr. Hamlin spent about thirty-eight 
years in Turkey, occupied largely in teach- 
ing Armenians, and his opinion there- 
fore carries more weight than that of casual 
tourists in Constantinople. A. 8. B. 


COLLEGE WOMEN. 


Miss Anna May Soule, a graduate of 
the University of Michigan, is teacher of 
American History and Political Economy 
at Mount Holyoke College. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Hirschfield, who took a 
course at Newnham College, Cambridge, 
England, is teacher of history and litera- 
ture in the high school of Buffalo, N. Y. 
She is a member of the Civic Club of 
the Woman’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, and of the Buffalo Women Teach- 
ers’ Association. Mrs. Hirschfield read a 
paper on ‘‘Circle Study’? at the recent 
meeting of the National Council of Jewish 
Women. 

Miss Lillian McAllister, who graduated 
from Vassar last June, and is now in- 
structor in French and mathematics in 
the Nute Endowed High School in Milton, 
N. H., has declined an urgent invitation 
to become an assistant in the astronomical 
observatory of Columbia University, New 
York City. 

Miss Lucy E. Andrews, a graduate of the 
University of Michigan, and for six years 
a teacher of philosophy at Wellesley Col- 
lege, recently gave a series of lessons on 
cookery in Des Moines, Ia. She has been 
lecturing for seven years in the largest 
cities of the Union, and has done general 
work through the North and South. She 
gave cooking lessons during the Atlanta 
Exposition in 1895, and will lecture at the 
Gas Exhibit of America at Madison Square 
Garden, New York City, during January 
and February of 1897. Miss Andrews 
also gives talks on the Armenian question. 
She has a sister living in Armenia, Mrs. 
Fannie Andrews-Shepherd, the wife of a 
missionary, herself doing considerable 
missionary work. She is a graduate of 
Mt. Holyoke, and of the Medical College 
of the University of Michigan. She and 
her husband are stationed at Aintab, in 
the north of Syria. For seven years she 
was a practicing physician, devoting her 
time chiefly to the women and children; 
but the care of her own children made it 
necessary for her to take up other lines 
of missionary effort. This has chiefly 
taken two forms: The development of 
the Aintab cottage industry, and a large 
Sunday school work. The industry em- 
ploys about 400 persons, and the products 
are sold in England and America. This 
work is carried on among the poorest class 
of women, many of them women with 
children. Miss Andrews is well informed 
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Contemplat- 


Any One ing a trip to 


A Texas, 

llexico, 
New [lexico, 
Arizona, 
Japan, 
China, 
Australia, 
Hawaiian Islands, 

or Round the World 





concerning the famous 
palatial hotel on wheels. 
week. 


. H, NUTTING, E. P. 


CALIFORNIA 


Ask for information ++ Sunset Limited,”’ 


Runs between New Orleans and San Francisco twice each 


Personally Conducted Tourist Excursion for California every week. 
——ppr——_ 


E. E. CURRIER, New England Agent, No. 9 State Street, Boston. 


EDWIN HAWLEY, A. G, T. M., | No. 340 Broadway, ’ 
L A., ler No! 1 Battery Biace, j NEW YORK. 


Will find it to their advantage to 
avail themselves of the superior 
facilities offered by the lines of the 


outhern 
acific 
Company 


the fastest and finest 
train in the world. A 


MM 
iS 























on the Armenian question, says the Des 
Moines Saturday Review, and has had 
many interesting letters published. The 
Turkish Government is now trying to stop 
the importation of goods for the cottage 
industry. 

Miss Emily Davies, one of the founders 
of Girton College, has published a little 
pamphlet on degrees for women, in which 
she urges that the time has come to open 
these rewards of merit to women at the 
two old English Universities. 

Miss Whitney, professor of astronomy 
in Vassar College, is undertaking a new 
line of investigation, in codperation with 
Dr. Jacoby, of Columbia College. It is 
the measurement of stellar photographic 
plates from the observatory at Helsing- 
fors, Finland. To carry on this work, a 
finely adjusted instrument made by Dr. 
Repsold, of Germany, has been obtained, 
the gift of Frederick F. Thompson and 
Miss Catharine Bruce, of New York City. 

F. M. A. 





— ee 


WOMAN’S CLUB-HOUSE CORPORATION. 


The annual meeting of the Woman's 
Club-House Corporation will be held at 
83 Newbury Street, Boston, on Monday, 
Jan. 11, at 10 A. M. The sale of stock 
has now closed at 3 Park Street, and will 
be continued at the office of the Treasurer, 
Miss Amanda M. Lougee, 65 Franklin 
Street, Boston. The stock is selling well. 


N. E. W. P. A. 





The New England Woman’s Press 
Association held its annual meeting Jan. 
6, at the Parker House, Mrs. May Alden 
Ward presiding. 

A vote of thanks was tendered Mr. B. 
F. Keith for his generous gift of $300 
and to the retiring secretary, Miss Mabel 
Caffin, for her two years of faithful ser- 
vice. 

It was voted to give a number of photo- 
graphs of celebrities to the Sernana 
Cubana, a fair to be held for the benefit 
of the wounded Cubans, in Music Hall, 
Feb. 23. Officers were elected as follows: 

President, Mrs. May Alden Ward; first 
vice-president, Mrs. Nellie I. Daggett; 
second vice-president, Mrs. Allie E. Whit- 
aker; recording secretary, Mrs. Minna C. 
Stanwood; corresponding secretary, Miss 
Emily A. Ransom; treasurer, Mrs. Bar- 
bara N. Galpin; assistant treasurer, Mrs. 
Lulu S. Upham; auditor, Miss Catharine 
Wilde; executive committee, Miss Helen 
M. Winslow, Miss Katherine E. Conway 
and Miss Mabel B. Caffin; finance com- 
mittee, Mrs. Jeanne Bond Challoner, Mrs. 
Frances H. Howard and Mrs. Mary Sar- 
gent Hopkins. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


COL. W. W. DURANT. 


Our readers are asked to send kind, 
sympathetic, uplifting thoughts to my 
sisters and myself in this time of bereave- 
ment. Our father, Col. W. W. Durant, of 
Marion, S. C., departed this life December 
16, 1896. 

He was a man of large mind, ever open 
to truth, and fearless in expressing his 
convictions. In 1891, when I published 
my first article over my own name in the 
Charleston News and Courier, advocating 
the enfranchisement of women, next to 
my husband’s support I was most strongly 
upheld by my father’s approval. y 

Notwithstanding this experience of his 
liberality, I again had qualms as to what 
he would think of me when I visited 
Marion, in 1895, booked as a platform 
Speaker in the Opera House of our con- 
Servative town, to plead for woman’s 
right to the ballot. Again I rejoiced in 
finding he had forged so far ahead of the 
prejudices of his earlier manhood that he 
could view not only with equanimity but 





with pride the stand I took for the en- 
largement of my sex. My father was 
known as ‘the poor man’s friend,’ and 
had so established himself in the confi- 
dence of his slaves that when set free, 
some of them continued with him for 
years. During his illness he was visited 
by many of them, and at his burial eight 
old colored men who had once “belonged 
to him’”’ followed the funeral train, and 
asked to be ‘‘allowed to fill up his grave.” 

As achild, agirl, and a woman, I always 
rejoiced in the blended grandeur and 
loveliness of my father’s manners — a 
courtesy that uncovered to the most ab- 
ject of humanity, recognizing the divine 
in every creature, no matter how marred 
by want and woe and wretchedness. Be- 
nevolence did indeed dominate his char- 
acter, and his was the ever open hand. 

With some misgivings I presented him 
last August with a copy of my latest book, 
“A Tower in the Desert.’’ I feared he 
might not enter into all my ‘advanced 
ideas,” so-called; or perhaps might find 
fault with my having let in the light too 
strongly on some “open sores’ in our 
beloved South. But fancy my joy, when 
I found him sitting in his favorite chair 
on the piazza, reading the book without 
glasses, though in his eighty-third year, 
and evidently enjoying it greatly, as the 
smiles and tears that chased each other 
over his face testified. Later he wrote 
me words of praise that were like ‘‘apples 
of gold in baskets of silver;’’ and in those 
last days, as I sat by his sick-bed, his face 
lighted as he again expressed his hearty 
approval of what I had written. Down 
to his latest breath, patience and fortitude, 
courage and courtesy made his passage 
from earth conditions a triumphal prog- 
ress, 

My father’s death was preceded some 
nine months by the death of his wife, 
Mrs. Ellen S. Durant, who passed away 
last February, after a long and severe ill- 
ness. She was the mother of my beloved 
sisters, Mrs. Gertrude Lide and Mrs. 
Florence Evans, of Marion, who have 
worked so nobly and heroically in behalf 
of woman suffrage among a too conserva- 
tive people. Of her the Christian Neigh- 
bor says: ‘‘Her exalted position, her 
splendid personality, and her sweet dis- 
position gave her a wide influence, which 
was intelligently exercised for the good of 
those among whom her life was spent. 
Such was her noble life that the atmos- 
phere about her was fraught with purity 
and loving kindness.’’ She was a woman 
of strong mind and fearless spirit, an early 
convert to woman suffrage, and the first 
to join the Equal Rights Association we 
formed in Marion. 

Just before our suffrage meeting in 
Marion, in 1895, there was a school elec- 
tion in which women stockholders were 
allowed to vote. She drove up to the 
village, for the first time in months, to 
cast her vote. Her example in this re- 
spect furnished us an argument based on 
facts to prove that women would vote if 
given the ballot. Vireinta D. Youne. 

Fairfar, S. C., Dec. 28, 1896. 


—— 
MRS. MARY C, AMES, 


Mary Carleton Morse was the oldest 
child of Lucy and Hazen Morse, and was 
born in Boston, Oct. 20, 1816. Her girl- 
hood was passed in this city, and on June 
10, 1840, she was married to Harrison 
Gray Otis Phipps, a Unitarian clergyman 
then settled in Cohasset, Mass. Mr. 
Phipps died in December of the following 
year, at the Boston home of Mr. Morse, 
where he and his wife were making a brief 
visit, and from that time until her second 
marriage Mrs. Phipps remained with ber 
father, moving to Haverhill with him in 
1842. Her daughter, Mary Harrison 


l Phipps, 





was born after Mr. Phipps’s 
death, July 15, 1842, and lived to be eigh- 
teen years of age, when she died, Oct. 9, 
1860. In 1851, on June 17, Mrs. Phipps 
became the wife of Isaac Ames, after- 
wards Judge of Probate for Suffolk 
County, and with him moved to Boston. 
Judge Ames died April 9, 1877, and since 
then, with the exception of two or three 
periods in Cambridge, Mrs. Ames has 
lived in Boston until October last, when 
she moved to the home of her sister, Mrs. 
Bradley, 38 Lee Street, Cambridge. There 
she passed her eightieth birthday, in ap 
parently better health than she had en- 
joyed for some time. But on Dec. 19 she 
was taken ill with pneumonia, and sank 
gradually until she passed quietly away, 
on the first day of the new year. Mrs. 
Ames always attended the Church of the 
Disciples when able to do so, and remained 
interested in it to the end. 

She was an earnest advocate of all that 
helped women, a believer in their right to 
the suffrage, and a member of the N. E. 
Women’s Club for many years. 

Her life was a quiet one, necessarily so 
from her invalidism during her later 
years, but she was always interested in 
everything that went onin the world out- 
side, as well as in her immediate circle. 
Her interest in her club, and in the Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 
never abated, even after she became un- 
able to attond their meetings, and she was 
a constant and thorough reader of the 
WomAN’s JOURNAL until within a few 
weeks of her death. 

Mrs. Ames was for many years a dear 
and intimate friend of Lucy Stone, who 
found in her a sweet serenity and single- 
hearted sincerity akin to her own. Her 
memory will be cherished by all who have 
known her. H .B, 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
NEw YORK, JAN. 6, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The charter for the ‘*City of New York,” 
as the “Greater New York” is to be called, 
is now complete. It provides for the 
formation of various boroughs. The bor- 
ough of Manhattan includes nearly all the 
present city of New York; the borough 
of the Bronx that part of the city above 
the Harlem; the borough of Brooklyn is 
the present city of that name; the borough 
of Queens is Queens County, and the bor- 
ough of Richmond is Staten Island. 

The legislative power is to be vested in 
a Council and Board of Aldermen, to be 
called ‘The Municipal Assembly of the 
City of New York.’’ This Council is to 
consist of thirty-seven members, and the 
Board of Aldermen of 104 members, all 
to be chosen for terms of two years. The 
various other departments are to have 
several changes in their methods of con- 
trol, but remain substantially as at present. 

For the next two weeks hearings are to 
be given to those who desire to ask for 
changes in any part of the charter. A 
week will then be given to the revision of 
the instrument, and it will be presented 
to the Legislature not later than the first 
of February. 

Our League has sent in a plea asking 
that women be eligible to all official po- 
sitions, and that, following the precedent 
of London, they be permitted to vote for 
all municipal officers. In the debates on 
this charter which will take place in the 
Legislature there will be an admirable 
opportunity for pushing our question. 

On New Year’s Day the new Governor, 
Hon. Frank S. Black, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Timothy L. Woodford, were 
inaugurated at Albany. On Wednesday, 
Jan. 6, the Legislature will assemble, and 
next week will begin in earnest the work 
of the session. 

One of the most notable enterprises for 
the benefit of women in this city is the 
School of Industrial Art and Technical 
Design for Women, which held its six- 
teenth annual reception recently. Mrs. 
Florence Elizabeth Cory is the founder of 
the school, which was the first of its kind 
in the United States. Here young women 
are taught designing in all its branches; 
they draw patterns for carpets, for cur- 
tains, for wall-paper, for stained glass, 
for table-linen, and for many fabrics. 
Several of the pupils have displayed great 
skill; their designs have been used in 
some of the great factories of Europe, and 
they have even furnished pictures of the 
Japanese art. 

At the reception, a large crowd filled 
the hall at 159 West 23d Street. There 
were addresses by Mrs. Cory, Mrs. Don- 
ald McLean, Col. Walter S. Logan, and 
the well-known artist, Mr. J. Wells 
Champney, gave a charming talk, illus- 
trated with rapid pastel drawings. Sev- 
eral hundred pupils have graduated from 
Mrs. Cory’s school, and many of them 
have since earned a good living by the 
skill acquired here. 

The regular monthly meeting of Sorosis 
was held on Monday, Jan. 4. After the 
luncheon the members and guests assem- 
bled in the ball-room, Mrs. Fanny I. 
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Helmuth, the president, in the chair. She 
introduced Mrs. Alice May Scudder, 
chairman of the committee on ‘‘House 
and Home,” who took charge of the ex- 
ercises for the afternoon. ‘The question 
under discussion was: ‘‘Are the innova- 
tions of modern times beneficial to home 
life?” It was pleasingly presented by 
Mrs. Scudder. Mrs, Susan Haynes Ward 
and Mrs. Helen Grandin Lord took the 
affirmative, and Mrs. Susan K. Bourne 
and Mrs, Gertrude F. Hess the negative. 
Mrs. Mary Dame Hall, Mrs. Alice B. 
Stimpson, Dr. Katherine G. Thompson, 
and others also spoke. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
210 Central Park, South. 





SEVERE HEADACHES CURED. 





North Cambridge, Mass., Nov. 19, 1896. 
“T have taken Hood’s Pills and have de- 
rived great benefit from them. They have 
relieved me of severe headaches and consti- 
pation; asa mild cathartic I have found 
them excellent. I have also taken Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and recommend it to the 
public as a good strengthening medicine.” 
Mrs. H. M. Beaman, 21 Crescent Ave. 

Hoop’s PILts are the only pills to take 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


NEWYORK TRIBUNE 


1897. 


Recognized as a Great, Safe, Clean Family 
Paper—A Force in Public Affairs and 
Potent for Entertainment and Culture 
of Every Member of the Family. 











A COLORED SUPPLEMENT WITH 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY. 





There is a place in the United States for a weekly 
of really high intellectual quality, and the American 
people have given THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE 
a lavisn welcome. During the past year THE 
WEEKLY was taken in over 245,000 families and 
read by about 1,250,000 people. Every effort will be 
made to brighten and enrich the paper and make it 
necessary to thousands of new friends. 

Patriotic, self-respecting, enterprising, THE 
TRIBUNE is fearless an scholarly in editorial 
comment on public affairs, steadfast in principle, and 
not whi led about with every gust of passion ; and it 
exhibits in every issue tne truly American qualities 
of quickness, directness, aeepncy andforce. It has 
won from Democratic rivals, by its thoroughly 
American spirit, the admission that it “commands 
the respect of all parties.” In directing attention, 
early and pointedly, to the availability of McKinle 
and Hobart for the Republican nominations in 1896, 
THE TRI#SUNE played a now well known and im- 
portant per ae 

THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE ministers to a!l the 
sweet and wholesome interests of life; and it is dis- 
tinctly a paper for families and for those who want 
the spirit and the editorials of the leading Republican 
paper of the United States. It has an excellent 
Agricultural page, a page of Science and Mechanics, 
a charming page especially for women, a strong 
array of market reports of unchallenged excellence, 
and book reviews, foreign letters, and bright mi-cel- 
lany, in addition to the news of the week. 

It can usually be subscribed for with local county 
weeklies. Sample copies free. 

THE SEMI-WEEKLY is printed on Tuesday 
one Friday, and gives twice as much matter as The 

Veekly. 

The craving for color on the part of the young, and 
even of other members of a family has now been rec- 
ognized by THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
in the publication of a colored supplement of 16 
pages with each Friday’s paper. If not gratified in 
a proper way. the liking for pictures and innocent 
bright reading matter will incline many to seek in 
less desirable publications that which they cannot 
find 1n their favorite paper. The jokes and quaint 
paragraphs, and the fifty or more political cartvons, 
pomarens sketches and h If-tones, and other amus- 
ing contents of the colored supplement will prove a 
welcome addition to the wiser and weightier parts of 
the paper. It is printed on superfine paper, and its 
16 pages a‘e themselves fully worth the price of the 
SEMI-WEEKLY. Sold separately, as a pictorial 
weekly, ‘T'winkles” readily brings 5 cents a copy, 
and in the course of a year the reader would receive 
more than he has paid for THE Trl sUNE itself. 
The piquant comicalities of the ~ py will lend 
rew vale to bound volumes and make each copy 
valuable long after the date of publication. 

This edition is not offered in combination with 
local weeklies. The colored supplement wii! be sent 
only to subscribers, who forward the regular price of 
the SEMI-W EEKLY, $2.00 4 year, to THE TRIB- 
UNE direct. . 

Sample copies of Friday's SEMI-WEEKLY free. 

DAILY, $800 a year. SUNDAY TRIBUNE, 
$2.00. SEMI-WEEKLY, $2.0. WEEKLY, §1 00. 
rRIBUNE ALMANAC for 1897, with full election 
returns, out in Jonuary, 25 cents a Sey. z 

THE TRIBUNE, NEW YORK. 





Carbonettes. 


We are publishing a 
large line of these popu- 
lar photographs, closely 
resembling imported car- 
bons, at less than haif 
their price. Framed Pic- 
tures for Holiday Gifts. 

Wash’ ’ 
Co., ® 83 pignt. - 





Soule Photo. 
OPIUM sia Seats 











AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
souare | Neatre. 
Jo J. JARO cccccccccccccccccosces General Director 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 175B Tremont St. 
MONDAY. JAN. 11. FOR ONE WEEK ONLY 


MARITANA. 


Evenings at 8. Wednesday and Saturday Mats. at2 


Prices—Monday evening and Wednesday Matinee 
all seats in house reserved at 2g cts. each. All other 
performances 2g and gocents, according to location 


HOLLIS ST. THEATRE. 


ISAAC B. RICH.....«.... Proprietor and Manager 


Jan. 11—LAST WEEK BUT ONE. 
Decided Success. Delighted Audiences, 


JOHN DREW 


In His Greatest Triumph, 


“ROSEMARY.” 
“THAT'S POR REMEMBRANCE.” 


Direct from 10 NIGHTS at the Empire Theatre, 
New York. 


Evenings promptly at 8. 


Bow DOIN SQU ARE THEATRR 


Charles F. Atkinson, Manager. 





Wed, & Sat. Matinees at 2. 





WEEK COMMENCING JAN. «1. 
Matinees Wed. and Sat. 
»IDe HOME AGAIN.——eG@eee 
Last Season's Greatest Success. 
The Romantic American Play, 


NORTHERN. LIGHTS. 








THE BOSTON PRESS HAVE DE- 
CLARED THAT THE 


LZ:A0 CO 


IS A POPULAR SUCCESS. 
A collection of the most magnificent animals 


IN THE WORLD, 


CHIQUITA, *¢ cubs" 


And other novel features in the Lower Hall. 
Open Daily from to A. M. to 11 P. M. 
Feeding of the Carnivora at 4and 10.30 P. M. 


ADMISSION, Adults 25c. Children 10c. 











MURRAY SCHOO 


<a 


ORATORY & ACTING 


314 Boylston Street. 
MISS MAUD MURRAY, Principal, 


Elocution, Voice, Delsarte Pan- 
tomime, Literature, Acting, 
Singing, Shakespeare, Public 
Reading and Recitation. 














School opens Monday, October 5th for 
application, etc. 

Classes begin October 15th at 10 A. M. 
Hours, 10 A. M. to4 P. M. 


Private or evenin 
=) lessons if p ver mew «© 


Call or send for Prospectus, 


PRECIOUS 
.. STONES 


Wholesale and Retail. 
GEMS 


Set and Unset 


Alvah Skinner & Son, 


6 Winter St., Cor. Washington, 
ONE FLIGHT. 


MME. BAILEY’S SURE 


HAIR GROWER 


will produce a THICK, SOFT and BEAUTIFUL 








At the Very 
Lowest Prices. 











head of LONG, FLOWING HAIR in EIGHT to 
‘TWELVE WEEKS. A purely vegetable and pos- 
itively harmless compound. Endorsed by i 


physicians. Two or three packages do it. 


by. mail, prepaid. The Bailey Company, Coop= 
erstown, 
Manuscript STANDS a good 
You r chance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, [ich. 
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TO THE TRUE ROMANCE. 





BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 





Thy face is far from this our war, 
Our call and counter-cry, 
I shall not find Thee quick and kind, 
Nor know Thee till I die: 
Enouga for me in dreams to see 
And touch thy garment’s hem, 
Thy feet have trod so near to God 
I may not follow them. 


As Thou didst teach all lovers speech, 
And Life all mystery, 

So shalt thou rule by every school 
Till love and longing die, 

Who wast, or yet the lights were set, 
A whisper in the Void, 

Who shalt be sung through planets young, 
When this is clean destroyed. 


->*o 


ASLEEP. 








BY CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 





Sleeping at last, the trouble and tumult 
over, 

Sleeping at last, the struggle and horror 
past, 

Cold and white, out of sight of friend and of 
lover, 

Sleeping at last. 

Wo more a tired heart downcast or overcast, 

No more pangs that wring or shifting fears 
that hover, 

Sleeping at last in a dreamless sleep locked 
fast. 


Fast asleep. Singing birds in their leafy 
cover 
Cannot wake her, nor shake her the gusty 
blast. 
Under the purple thyme and the purple 
clover 
Sleeping at last. 





—_ oe 


ON A ROSE PRESSED IN A BOOK. 








I win the summer back again 
At touch of this dead rose,— 
O lavish joy! O tender pain! 
The very June wind blows, 
And thrills me with the old refrain 
Whose music my heart knows: 
I win the summer back again 
At touch of this dead rose. 


Ah, lost is all the summer’s gain, 
And lost my heart’s repose ; 

And was it tears or was it rain 
That wept the season’s close? 

The winter suns they coldly wane; 
While fall the winter snows: 

But Love and Summer come again 
At touch of this dead rose. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


ONLY A WORKING GIRL. 
EARL DUNHAM. 

Messrs. Adams, Brown and Crim were 
philanthropists of the reformatory type, 
who frequently met in Mr. Brown's office 
to discuss the ills and abuses of the age. 
They did not always agree as to the best 
means of relief, inasmuch as they were 
independent thinkers, and viewed things 
from their own individual standpoints. 
They were a unit in the desire to bring 
about some relief from the ills and reform 
of the abuses. 

At this time they had under discussion 
the duty of employers toward their em- 
ployees. It was not the financial phase 
of the question that just then engaged 
their thoughts, but its moral and physical 
phases. 

“Employers have no right to endanger 
the morals of their employees by sur- 
rounding them with immoral associates,”’ 
remarked Mr. Adams. ‘*To put a pure 
young man or young woman in the midst 
of a company of impure associates is a 
personal outrage, and a menace to society.” 

“What would you have employers do?” 
inquired Mr. Crim. 

“First of all, they should employ only 
persons of good moral character, and 
thus put a premium on morality, by mak- 
ing it a matter of self-interest for working 
people to lead moral lives. If employers 
would do that, the tone of society would 
speedily be improved.” 

“All very good,”’ said Mr. Brown; ‘but 
I think the first step toward making the 
working people moral is to provide well- 
ventilated, wholesome and healthy rooms 
for them to work in; cheerful and com- 
fortable homes for them to live in; and 
decent physical surroundings. Nothing 
breeds vice like the lack of these. It is 
said that the shortest way to a man’s 
heart is through his stomach! Be that as 
it may, itis certain that the shortest way 
by which a man may be led into virtue is 
through providing for his physical health 
and bodily comforts.” 

“That smacks pretty strongly of ma- 
terialism—rather, I should say, of natural- 
ism,” said Mr. Crim; ‘‘but there is a 
modicum of truth in it. Employers crowd 
men and women into death-traps, un- 
healthy rooms, three and four stories 
high, with ill-arranged fire-escapes, if any, 
and leave them to be devoured by disease, 
or, if they escape disease, to be cremated 
by the first fire that occurs.” 

“Yes, all these are abuses which ought 

0 be—”’ 


BY M. 





“Fire! fire!! fire!!! rang through the 
streets, followed by the blowing of whis- 
tles and the ringing of bells. 

Nothing startles a village like the cry of 
fire. Men, women and children drop 
everything and rush into the street, with 
this one inquiry: ‘‘Where is the fire?” 

This time it was the village factory, an 
old wooden building saturated with the 
accumulated grease of years. It was a 
perfect tinder-box, with no adequate pro- 
vision for the extinguishing of a fire, and 
no adequate fire-escapes. The building 
had stood for years, and its owners took it 
for granted that it would stand unscathed 
for years to come. 

Messrs. Adams, Brown and Crim joined 
the rushing throng to the scene of con- 
flagration. They found the building a 
mass of flame. The fire began in the 
basement, quickly found its way to the 
first floor, and careered across it like a 
besom of destruction; reached the stair- 
way, and filled it with writhing tongues 


| of flames; leaped across the second floor, 


and then to the third. Most of the in- 
mates had escaped. ‘Those on the first 
floor passed out safely. Those on the 
second floor leaped from the windows, 
and were more or less bruised. Some 
from the third floor succeeded in reaching 
the second floor, and thence escaped; but 
three girls on the third floor were cut off 
by the flames from all escape except tem- 
porarily through the scuttle to the roof. 
There they stood when Messrs. Adams, 
Brown and Crim reached the scene, help- 
less, hopeless, seemingly doomed to cer- 
tain death. To leap from the roof would 
be fatal; of escape by stairway or fire- 
escape there was no possibility; no ladders 
were sufficiently long to reach the roof. 
All was consternation and despair. Of the 
gathered crowd some were running here 
and there asking what could be done, but 
doing nothing. Others were wringing 
their hands amid a flood of tears. Others 
were standing around as mere lookers-on, 
manifesting no special concern. One 
small, ineffective fire-engine was throwing 
a stream of water without apparent check 
upon the conflagration. Fathers and 
mothers were laughing and crying half 
hysterically over the fact that their chil- 
dren had escaped safely. The parents of 
the girls on the roof were begging help 
for their children, with heartrending 
importunity; but nothing effective was 
done. Indeed, what could bedone? The 
village had no hook and ladder company; 
no appliances for fighting fire save the one 
small hand-engine; absolutely no provision 
for saving life in an emergency. What 
could the most anxious and willing of the 
gathered multitude do beyond the expres- 
sion of sympathy in prayers and tears? 

Mr. Adams took in the situation at a 
glance. ‘Bring a ladder,” he cried out 
commandingly. 

A ladder was quickly brought. It was 
too short by the space of a whole story. 

‘Bring another,’’ he shouted. ‘Bring 
all you can find.”’ 

‘‘Ropes! ropes! Who has any ropes?’’ 
shouted Mr. Crim. “Bring them, quick!” 

Willing feet flew to execute the com- 
mand. Ropes and ladders came in from 
every quarter, and these cool-headed, 
philanthropic men set about splicing the 
ladders together. In the mean time the 
flames rose higher and fiercer, seemingly 
laughing, jeering, mocking at the puny 
attempts to stay their progress. On they 
went, darting out fiery tongues, twisting, 
whirling, lighting up immense volumes of 
smoke rolling off in lurid waves, leaping 
like a besom of death to every quarter. 

The ladders were quickly and securely 
spliced by skilful hands. ‘‘Now, up with 
the ladders!’ cried Mr. Adams, and up 
they went by the combined strength of a 
score of willing hands. 

‘“‘Where shall we place the ladder?” 
asked Mr. Brown. Sure enough, where 
could it be placed? Every side of the 
building was in flames. 

“Here,” replied Mr. Adams. “I saw 
the girls just up there a moment ago.”’ 

*That’s all a sheet of flame,’’ said some. 

“Put it here, quick!’’ shouted Mr. 
Adams, in a tone that commanded obedi- 
ence. 

Up went the ladder according to direc- 
tion, and struck with a thud against the 
eaves of the roof. Half the length of the 
ladder was lost to sight in flame and 
smoke. Apparently no human being 
could ascend or descend without meet- 
ing instant death. Mr. Adams put his 
foot on the first round. Scores of voices 
begged him to desist. “It would be fool- 
hardy;”’ “It would be tempting Provi- 
dence;”’ “It would be only adding another 
victim to the flames;’’ but Mr. Adams 
shouted back: ‘Put hose on me; keep it 
on me as I go up and come down; play 
it for all it is worth!”’ 

Even as he spoke he was rapidly as- 
cending the ladder, while hundreds of 
hearts were breathing for him a spoken 
or silent prayer. The hose kept upon 
him a drenching stream, saturating him 
from head to foot, and thus partly saving 
him from smoke and flame. Rapidly he 
ascended, reached the roof, seized the 





first girl he met and started downward. 
The on-lookers were breathless until his 
feet safely touched the ground and his 
burden was handed over to her friends, 
and then a mighty shout of gladness went 
up from hundreds of throats. 

Mr. Adams turned to ascend again, but 
Mr. Brown stepped in before him, saying, 
“No, it’s my turn now;” and away he 
went upward. The ascent was more dan- 
gerous than at first, for the ladder was on 
fire and the ropes smoking fearfully; but 
Mr. Brown did not pause for an instant. 
He reached the top, seized the girl nearest 
at hand, and descended. Both were se- 
verely scorched, but not seriously injured. 

As Mr. Brown reached the ground, the 
ropes burned in two, and the upper part 
of the ladder fell. The waiting throng 
fell back in horror. There was still one 
girl on the roof, and the ladder was gone! 
Surely, for her hope was gone, too! But 
thoughtful, cool-headed Mr. Adams had 
provided for this precise state of things, 
by having other ladders already spliced 
together, ready for the emergency. Be- 
fore this improvised ladder had fairly 
touched the roof, Mr. Crim was upon its 
rounds to take his turn at rescue. He 
ascended as the others had ascended, amid 
fire and smoke, reached the roof, seized 
the last terrified girl, and brought her 
down. Then a mighty shout went up, 
and arush was made to congratulate and 
applaud the heroes of the hour; and heroes 
they were in the true sense of the word. 
They had risked their own lives to save 
three working girls. Modestly they dis- 
avowed any claim to heroism; they had 
only done their duty. But the people 
would not see it in that light, and voice 
and press sounded abroad their praise. 

It was now thought that all the em- 
ployees had escaped, but a fuller knowl- 
edge of the facts showed that one girl was 
missing. Diligent inquiry was made. No 
trace of her could be found, The conclu- 
sion was forced upon the people that she 
had perished in the flames. 

The mass of the neighbors stood mourn- 
fully around watching the falling tim- 
bers, and tearfully discussing the sad 
event. It was a hard blow to the industry 
of the village to have the factory de- 
stroyed, but this loss sank out of con- 
sideration in comparison with the loss of 
that one life. But notsoall. A group of 
young men, sons of the rich owners of the 
factory, who had been brought up in idle- 
ness to live on the profits derived from 
the toil of the poor, were standing aside 
discussing the loss which had come to their 
fathers, and the probable effect it would 
have on their own allowance for spending 
money, when a stranger stopped by their 
side and asked if any lives had been lost 
in the conflagration. 

‘*Yes, one,’’ drawled out one of these 
young men. 

‘“‘A man or a woman?” 

“A woman.” 

‘“‘What was her name?”’ 

“Really, I don’t know. I don’t asso- 
ciate with factory girls. She was only 
one of the working girls;’’ and with a 
contemptuous sneer he turned from the 
stranger to his companions. 

“Only a working girl!’ Of what con- 
sequence was such to a young man brought 
up in idleness, on the lap of luxury? In- 
deed, what are working girls to such young 
men as this one, more than human beasts 
of burden set to spin and weave that the 
pockets of idleness may be bountifully 
filled? ‘‘Only a working girl!’’ No mat- 
ter how pure, upright, honest, lovely, if 
she works for her daily bread or to 
make comfortable an aged mother, she is 
“only a working girl!’’ What right has 
she to the consideration of the _tailor- 
made ‘‘dudes” of inherited wealth? Ab- 
solutely none which they feel under the 
least obligation to respect. When will 
the time come when honest toil and vir- 
tuous living shall demand and receive 
the recognition that rightfully belongs to 
them? 

It was only a working girl that perished 
in that factory conflagration, but in her 
vacant home sat an aged and infirm 
mother, who had been wholly dependent 
on the girl’s earnings, and who now had 
no means of support but such asthe poor- 
house furnished. 

The working girl perished; the mother 
went to the poor-house; and the rich fac- 
tory owners passed along the highway of 
life, complacently smiling. 

Whitesboro, N. Y. 





THE “SOMERSAULT CURE.” 


The “barefoot”? cure, originated in 
Germany, has found a home in America. 
Now a Swedish woman has startled Chi- 
cago with the ‘‘somersault cure’’ for the 
improvement of the figure. ‘‘Sometimes,”’ 
she explains to the Public Ledger, “it 
takes logic and patience to persuade a 
stout. dignified lady to turn a somersault, 
and in the preliminary trials a difficult 
object has to be helped over. At forty- 
five, such an action seems an awful and 
awkward enterprise, but once you learn 
how to turn somersaulis, even at fifty, 





exhilaration of it grows on you, and its 
effects on one’s girdle measure are simply 
astonishing. The somersault does more 
for a clumsy fat woman than anything I 
can recommend.,”’ 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK. 


The following letter has been sent to 
the members of the New York Legisla- 
ture: 

JAN. 1, 1897. 

Dear Sir: At the opening of the new 
Legislature, we desire to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that there are thousands 
of citizens of this Empire State who are a 
disfranchised class solely on account of 
sex. While recognizing wifehood and 
motherhood as our highest functions, 
citizenship vies with them in importance, 
and no one, under our existing govern- 
ment, can be a full citizen without the 
ballot. It is an act of injustice to defraud 
a large proportion of the tax-paying and 
wage-earning population of the right to a 
voice in the laws of the State in which 
they live, on account of sex. No men can 
represent wholly the interests of women, 
any more than the latter are fitted to 
decide on all subjects pertaining to the 
rights of male citizens. 

We ask only for the justice due moth- 
ers, wives and daughters, and that our 
beloved State of New York may thereby 
rank herself with the progressive move- 
ment of the closing century. 

Having been instrumental in presenting 
the Constitutional Convention of 1894 
with a petition signed by nearly 600,000 
men and women asking that the word 
‘tmale” be stricken from Art. II., Sec. 1, 
of the Constitution of New York State; 
having also been the means of securing 
the passage of a concurrent resolution to 
so amend the suffrage clause of the State 
constitution, afterwards lost by an altera- 
tion in copying, we therefore pray you to 
use your influence to secure the passage 
through the Assembly of a concurrent 
resolution providing for the submission to 
the voters of a constitutional amendment 
enfranchising the women citizens of the 
State. Signed: 


Mariana W. Chapman, 160 Hicks Street, 
Brooklyn, President New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD. 


Elizabeth Burrill Curtis, 


Brighton. 
Mary Thayer Sanford, Rochester. 
Isabel Howland, Sherwood. 
Kate 8S. Thompson, Jamestown. 
Jean Brooks Greenleaf, Rochester. 
Eliza Wright Osborne, Auburn. 
Harriet May Mills, Syracuse. 
Mary Hillard Loines, Brooklyn. 
Elnora M. Babcock, Dankirk. 


HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTS, 


Susan B. Anthony, Rochester. 

MaryS. Anthony, Rochester. 

Lillie Devereux Blake, New York. 

Mary W. Manning, Brooklyn. 

Anna C, Field, Brooklyn. 

Matilda Jocelyn Gage, Fayetteville. 

Abigail A. Allen, Alfred. 

Mary E. Bagg, Syracuse. 

Kornelia T, Anderson, President Colum- 
bia County Suffrage Club. 

Elnora M. Babcock, President Political 
Equality Club, Dunkirk. 

Gertrude W. Belden, President Third 
and Fifth Ward Suffrage Club, Syracuse. 

Serena Myers, President Society for 
Political Education, Auburn. 

Julia O. Perry, President Carroll Heights 
League, Brooklyn. 

Lucy 8S. Pierce, President 
Equality Club, Castile. 

Jennie Prescott, President Political 
Equality Club, Westchester County. 

Louise Lord Riley, President Tompkins 
County Suffrage Club. 

Grace E. Sabine, President Monroe 
County Suffrage Association. 

Octa C. Rosly, President Local Club, 
Middletown. 

Annie E. P. Searing, President Political 
Equality Club, Kingston. 

E. D. Schuyler, President Local Club, 
llion. 

Juliette A. Shaw, President Herkimer 
County Suffrage Association. 

Julia D. Sheppard, President Woman’s 
Club, Penn Yan. 

Chloe A. Sisson, President Political 
Equality Club, “ ashington County. 

H. Lyle Smith, President Political 
Equality Club, Hudson. 

Elizabeth H. Sprague, President Polit- 
ical Equality Club, Buffalo. 

J. S. B. Stewart, President 5th Ward 
Club, Syracuse. 

Catherine D. Stockwell, President Local 
Club, Elliston. 
Alice W. Stoddard, President Local 
Club, Cambridge. 
O. M. Sweet, 
Fonda, 

Emma Taylor, President Political Equal- 
ity Club, Johnson Creek. 

Duresa R. Thornton, President Political 
Equality Club, Frewsburg. 

M. A. Thornton, President. Political 
Equality Club, Nunda. 

M. J. Blaisdell, President Cherry Creek 
Suffrage Club. 

Grace Baker Breeder, President Political 
Equality Club, Jamestown 

Anna M. Brownell, President Political 
Equality Club, Genesee County. 

D. B. Bunnell, President Political Equal- 
ity Club, Dansville. 

J. J. Cassidy, President Political Equal- 
ity Club, Prospect Heights, Brooklyn. 


West New 


Political 


President Local Club, 





ee 

Ellen Cheney, President Chautauqua 
County Suffrage Club. 

Charlotte A. Cleveland, President Polit. 
ical Equality Club, Perry. 

P. M. Elmer, President Political Equal. 
ity Club, Stockton. 

Ella Hawley Crossett, President Politica) 
Equality Club, Wyoming County, 

Marie F. Driscoll, President 4th Ward 
Club, Syracuse. 

Laura O. Dunning, President Politica) 
Equality Club, Gainesville. 

Elizabeth Fitch, President 
Equality Club, Catskills. 

Jane Gates, President Political Equality 
Club, Kennedy. 

Dr. Juliet E. Hanchett, President 1gth 
Ward Suffrage Club, Syracuse. 

Emma W. Hays, President Politica) 
Equality Club, Salem. 

Emily Howland, President 
Equality Club, Cayuga County. 

Hannah L. Howland, President Equal 
Rights Association, Newburg. 

C. E. Jenkins, President Suffrage Club, 
Newburg. 

Marie R. Jenny, President Central Suf. 
frage Club, Syracuse. 

Nellie F. Mathison, President Politica] 
Equality Club, Granville. 

Elizabeth Smith Miller, President Sug. 
frage Club, Geneva. 

Lida Ostrom Vanamee, President Or- 
ange County Club. 

Maria Whipple, President 
Equality Club, lrondequoit. 

Juliet Wilbur, President Suffolk County 
Club. 

M. P. B. Williams, 
Stockton Suffrage Club. 

Rev. Alice K. Wright, President Kings 
County Political Equality League, Brook. 


Political 


Politica] 


Political 


President South 


n. 
Mrs. Maude 8. Humphreys, Warsaw, 
and others. 


BROOKLYN LETTER. 





When the programme for the December 
meeting of the Brooklyn W. S. A. was 
planned, with ‘The Victory in Idaho,” 
by Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt, as principal 
topic, the decision of the Supreme Court 
of Idaho, confirming the constitutional 
amendment in that State, had not been 
made. Our confidence was not misplaced, 
however, and before the day of meeting 
the good tidings had come that a fourth 
State in our Union had established full 
suffrage for women. Announcement was 
made that cards had been printed for as- 
sociate members, with the aim of having 
men and women endorse woman suffrage 
though not working actively in any asso- 
ciations. This list of names is to be kept 
by the corresponding secretary. It isa 
method of showing those who are for us 
in sentiment, though unable to be active 
co-workers. 

A beautiful flag was presented to the 
association by Mrs. Sarah E. Ostrander, 
chairman of Custodians Committee. A 
resolution was passed that the stars repre- 
senting the four States having woman 
suffrage should be covered with yellow, 
an idea that might well be adopted by all 
suffragists. The subject for the day was 
“Suffrage.’”’ Mrs. Luella Powell, fittingly 
chosen as chairman, had had a long ex- 
perience in municipal suffrage in Kansas. 
The presidents of the Brooklyn W. S. A., 
and of the Political Equality League of 
Brooklyn, made short addresses on the 
essentials to suffrage activity, Mrs. Hood 
laying special stress on persistence, regu- 
larity and repetition. Mrs, Carrie Chap- 
man-Catt then gave an interesting account 
of the work done in Idaho to win the suf- 
frage victory. This was largely owing to 
the heroic efforts of Mrs. Devoe, Mrs. 
Johns, of Kansas, and Mrs. Bradford, of 
Colorado (not to mention Mrs. Catt, who 
planned the campaign, and made some of 
its most effective speeches). To appre 
ciate the difficulties, we must realize that 
this State covers an area equal to New 
York and Pennsylvania. In the south is 
the Great American Desert of sand and 
sage-brush, with extremes of heat and 
cold. It has great wealth in its orchards, 
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Why 


Do people buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla io 
preference to any other,—in fact almost 
to the exclusion of all others? 


Because 


They know from actual use that Hood’s 
is the best, i. e., it cures when others f 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is still made uD 
the personal supervision of the educa! 
pharmacists who originated it. 

The question of best is just as positively 
decided in favor of Hood’s as the questi 
of comparative sales. t 

Another thing: Every advertiseme? 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is true, is honest: 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists: $1. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, © 
’ are the only pills to 
Hood’s Pills witn Hood's sarsap 
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marbles and gems. The population is 
small and scattered. Much work was 
necessary to organize the sentiment, and 
et all the political parties interested. 
Fi nally, the woman suffrage plank was 
inserted in every party platform, and the 
constitutional amendment, giving woman 
suffrage to the State, ratified by the 
yoters, was confirmed by the Supreme 
Court. Although it seems a long way to 
send money from Brooklyn to carry on 
this work, with our home State needing 
so much done to stir it from its con- 
servative position, yet now we have one 
more State in our Union, making the 
third since 1892, which has full woman 
suffrage. An object lesson is shown in 
Col orado, where the first year the prosti- 
tutes were compelled to go to the polls to 
yote in order to intimidate the good 
women; the second year they were raided 
to make them appear; and now the good 
women, having organized, and with the 
power of the ballot, have had a law passed 
that all houses for prostitutes shall be 
outside the city limits, and the greatest 
war for morality ever seen in Denver is 
being waged there. The power to turn 
out of office, or to reward by keeping in, 
is recognized in the woman’s organiza- 
tions. Thus come the benefits of woman 
suffrage, giving us confidence for the 
present, and hope for the future. 
Mary HILLARD LoINEs, Cor. Sec. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 








The long expected meeting of the Rhode 
Island W. S. A. in Providence, attended 
by Miss Susan B. Anthony and Rev. Anna 
Shaw, has come and gone. Unusually 
large audiences greeted these distin- 
guished women and both of them left 
those who listened with much to think of 
concerning this old but ever new subject 
of woman's need of the ballot. The occa- 
sion, which took place upon Dee. 10, the 
day following the ninetieth birthday of 
our president, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, 
was saddened by the thought of her severe 
illness, at a time when we had thought to 
rejoice at this completion of so many 
years of remarkably useful life. Still the 
fact that she had recovered sufficient 
strength upon her birthday, after her 
alarming attack of three weeks previous, 
to be able to see her children and grand- 
children, and Miss Anthony and Miss 
Shaw, without injury from so doing, pre- 
vented the meeting from being a gloomy 
one. Mrs. Chace’s continued though slow 
improvement since, causes the hope that 
she will still remain to encourage the 
workers among us. 

The afternoon session was addressed by 
Rev. Anna Shaw in her usual happy man- 
ner. She discussed the situation in Cali- 
fornia and told how victory, which seemed 
certain ten days before election, was 
changed to defeat by a corrupt deal be- 
tween the local managers of the Republican 
party, in their desire to defeat Bryan, and 
the liquor dealers who were willing to aid, 
if thereby the woman suffrage amend- 
ment could be defeated. Thus, she 
claimed, the party of moral ideas sold out 
the women of the State to the deadliest 
foe of the home, selling also its own 
moral birthright, for a mess of pottage. 
But the courageous workers lost their 
cause by so small a majority that they are 
by no means discouraged, and are already 
girding themselves anew for another bat- 
tle for their political rights. 

Rev. Herbert H. Mott, pastor of the 
church in which the meeting was held, 
made a short speech indorsing woman 
suffrage, as being necessary for an addi- 
tion of intelligence to those who now 
possess the ballot. Rev. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, who presided, and Mrs. E. M. 
Bolles discussed the local aspects of the 
question. 

In the evening Miss Anthony presented 
an able view of thesituation. She showed 
conclusively that though there might have 
been some excuse for the disfranchise- 
ment of women as long as their work was 
onfined to the home, as it used to be 
before the spinning, weaving and other 
forms of woman’s work were taken to 
shops and factories whither they were 
forced to follow it, there can be none 
to-day, because the sex has now become a 
part of the great business world for which 
the laws are made. The laws of property 
also now recognize the rights of married 
women to own and control their own 
estates. For these reasons there is no 
longer any cause why women should re- 
Main a silent factor in the government. 
Indeed, the relation of women to the State 
has been so entirely altered that their 
disfranchisement has become a relic of 
the past which ought speedily to be abol- 
ished. Yet men have refused, in ten out 
of twelve amendment campaigns, to abro- 
gate the laws depriving women of politi- 
cal equality. Miss Anthony then qudted 
With telling force words spoken to her on 
the previous day by Mrs. Chace, who still 
feels with old-time keenness the humilia- 
tion of disfranchisement. ‘Isn't it cruel, 
Susan,” she said, “that we women have 
© work so hard to obtain our rights?” 





Miss Anthony concluded her address 
by telling women not to be Republicans, 
Democrats or Populists until the Govern- 
ment considers their opinion of some 
weight. There is a vast difference, she 
said, between holding the ballot and fall- 
ing at the feet of every being who pos- 
sesses the right to use it. The only dif- 
ference between this country and Russia 
is that there they have a one-headed Czar; 
here the women have a thirteen-million- 
headed Czar, and this ezardom ought to 
be abolished. 

Rabbi Blaustein said he had found 
women more opposed to receiving the 
ballot than men were to giving it. He 
thought this was because women desire 
to retain privileges at the expense of 
rights. Many women wish to shirk the 
responsibility of the ballot and ascribe it 
to modesty in not wishing to appear in 
public. Women will never secure their 
rights until they give up many privileges. 

After closing remarks by Mrs. Spencer, 
upon motion of Mrs. Bolles, greetings of 
sympathy and love to Mrs. Chace and 
Mrs. Anna E. Aldrich, the former execu- 
tive officer of the association, were unani- 
mously voted. ELLEN M. BOLLEs, 

Sec. R. I. W. S. A. 
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WISCONSIN. 


MUKWONAGO, Wis., Dec. 26, 1896. 

I do not remember to have seen any 
account of the recent Wisconsin State 
Convention in your columns, and although 
late will send you a few notes. It was 
held in October at Waukesha. A new 
club has been formed there this year of 
about thirty members, who have taken up 
a course of study. The attendance was 
rather limited, owing partly to the hard 
times. As this State is long and not 
square, the travelling expenses are neces- 
sarily quite heavy. The convention was 
harmonious and inspiring. ‘The reports 
showed a revival of interest in the work 
throughout the State. Woman’s day at 
Monona Lake Assembly was thought to 
have been quite helpful. The committee 
reported that out of sixty invitations sent 
to pastors throughout the State to give a 
sermon each on the subject of equality 
for women, two only responded. One was 
a woman; the other was opposed to the 
reform. Our convention was helped by 
the presence of three women ministers, 
who stayed with us the entire time. Also 
the pastor of the Presbyterian church in 
which our convention was held expressed 
his sympathy with the cause. An amus- 
ing instance was given of a prominent 
worker in the temperance reform, who 
said: ‘‘Lord bless you women for your 
prayers and your sympathy, but you can 
do nothing; that is given to us men.” 
Rev. Victor E. Southworth, of Janesville, 
made a strong plea for women. His ad- 
dress might be said to embody the thought 
of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, who says: ‘I 
believe in women and in their right to 
their own best possibilities in every de- 
partment of life.’ We need a good deal 
of hard work in this State, as it is largely 
given over to the beer interest, and that 
means subjection and degradation for 
women. Rev. Olympia Brown Willis was 
reélected president, and Helen H. Charl- 
ton, of Brodhead, editor of The Citizen, 
our State paper. M. M. FRAZIER. 





KENTUCKY. 


Covineton, Ky., Dec. 23, 1896. 

The Kentucky Equal Rights Association 
held its ninth annual convention on the 
18th of this month at Lexington. The 
convention met in Merrick Lodge, in the 
parlors occupied by the Woman’s Club. 
Couspicuously placed around the room 
were yellow cards containing extracts 
from sentiments expressed by prominent 
suffragists. In the background were two 
flags, and on the stars, in the field of blue, 
were placed four golden stars, for the 
four States in which women have equal 
representation with men. The pictures 
of Lucy Stone and Susan B. Anthony were 
placed on the platform. 

It was my privilege to sit opposite that 
of our dear departed leader, and it seemed 
so lifelike, as if she were about to con- 
gratulate the association upon the work 
they had accomplished for the women of 
Kentucky. 

There were interesting reports from the 
local associations, superintendents of de- 
partments, legislative and other com- 
mittees. 

The plan of work laid out for the com- 
ing year is, ‘‘to secure an amendment to 
the constitution permitting the Legisla- 
ture to grant woman suffrage at its discre- 
tion;”’ ‘‘to use all possible efforts to secure 
school suffrage for the women of the 
State; to “secure legislation, raising 
the age of consent; and “that we press 
the claims of mothers for co-guardianship 
with fathers of minor children.’’ A reso- 
lution of congratulations was sent to the 
president of the Idaho Suffrage Associa- 
tion upon their victory for freedom; re- 
joicing that the Supreme Court decided to 
sustain the will of the majority of the 
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The only genuine ‘* Baker’s Chocolate,”’ 
celebrated for more than a century as a de- 
licious, nutritious, and flesh-forming bever- 
age, is put up in Blue Wrappers and Yel- 
Be sure that the Yellow 
Label and our Trade-Mark are on every 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd., Dorchester, Mass. 








actual voters. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

President—Miss Laura Clay. 

First Vice-Pres.—Mrs. Mary B. Clay. 

Second Vice-Pres.—Mrs. Mary Cramer. 

Third Vice-Pres.—Mrs. S. M. Hubbard. 

Cor. Sec.—Mrs. Eugenia B. Farmer. 

Rec. Sec.—Miss Mary Hamilton. 

Treas.—Mrs. Isabella H. Shepard. 

Mrs. Sallie Clay Bennett was elected 
the member of the Executive Committee 
of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association. EuGEeniA B. FARMER, 

Cor. Sec., Ky. E. R. A. 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 
CO-EDUCATION IN NORTH CAROLINA. 
“And still the tide heaves onward.” 

Editors Woman's Journal: 

A great impetus has been given to co- 
education in the South during the present 
month by the gift of $100,000 by Mr. Wash- 
ington Duke, of Durham, N. C., to Trinity 
College, on condition that women be ad- 
mitted on the same basis as men. The 
munificent donation was made through 
President Kilgo, who at the time was 
attending the Methodist Conference at 
Kingston. He immediately telegraphed 
the glad message to the students, who 
were wild with delight. Going at once to 
the chapel, they sang: ‘Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow,’’ then speeches 
of the most glowing character were made 
by their best orators, expressive of their 
gratification, after which a committee of 
three was appointed to call on Mr. Duke 
and present the thanks of the student 
body for his generosity. 

When the young men had performed 
their act of courtesy, Mr. Duke was told 
that the other students stood in front of 
his residence wishing to see him. On his 
appearance he was greeted by enthusias- 
tic cheers. Mr. Duke said: 

I have been striving all my life to do 
something that would make the world 
better for my baving lived in it. I have 
now accomplished about all I can do for 
it, and it now devolves on you to do what 
remains to be done. I leave you young 
men to do the rest. 

Of course, he meant to add, ‘assisted by 
the young women of North Carolina,” in 
whose ability he had just given evidence 
of the strongest faith. In his letter to 
President Kilgo adding one hundred 
thousand dollars to the endowment of 
Trinity, he expressly stated that it would 
only be done with the understanding, 
“that such changes in the laws, rules and 
regulations governing the college shall be 
made by those having authority to do so 
before the close of 1897 as will open its 
doors to women, placing them in the future 
on an equal footing with men, enabling 
them to enjoy all of the rights, privileges 
and advantages of the college now en- 
joyed or to be hereafter enjoyed by men.” 

The admission of girls to Trinity Col- 
lege is being hailed with joy by the 
women of North Carolina, and they are 
writing articles urging the girls to take 
advantage of the opportunity offered of 
gaining an education equal to that of 
their brothers, and advising those not 
prepared to enter college to begin at once 
to study with that end in view. Miss 
Mamie Bays, who is a graduate of Vander- 
bilt University, Tennessee, but who, while 
taking the course, was not allowed to 
compete for university honors, in an 
article which recently appeared in The 
News and Observer of Charlotte, N. C., 
declares: ‘‘There is astimulus to advance 
along all intellectual lines to both sexes 
not to be gained in any other way than by 
their association in college work.”’ 

In an editorial published in the same 
paper the truthful statement is made that 
‘*We have outgrown the old dishonoring 
idea that men and women ought not to be 
educated together.”” The day for higher 
education for women in the South has not 
only dawned, but has crept widely up the 
horizon of intellectual progression. Our 
girls are thinking independently and are 
shaping their lives according to their 
thought. Hundreds are following me- 
chanical pursuits, and one by one they 
are entering the professions and making 
superb successes. 

(For further State Correspondence see page eight). 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Chauncy=Hall School. 


69th YEAR OPENED SEPT. 21. 


This is the only large private school in 
Boston where boys and girls are brought 
up together. Its certificate is received at 
all colleges which accept certificates, and 
girls for Radcliffe are trained with boys 
for Harvard, 





——Send for Catalogues.—— 


TAYLOR, DelMERITTE & HAGAR. 





School of Expression. 
ART, LITERATURE, ORATORY. 





Special courses in various subjects, one to ten 
hours a week, in Literature (Mr.Oscar Fay Adams), 
Dramatic Training (Mr. Wm. Seymour), Vocal 
Training, Vocal Expression. Pastor’s Class, Mon- 
days at1z. Saturdays for Teachers. The School 
i ublishes an artistic quarterly, ‘‘Expression,”’ $1.00; 
Province of Expression, $2.00. Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, $1.25; Imagination and Dramatic In- 
stinct, new book, $1.50. Catalogues and circulars 
ree. Address, 


S. S. CURRY, Ph. D., 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwWartTHMoRE, 

’ PENN. Opens gth month, 4th, 1896. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 

grees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Deg 
GARMO, Ph. D.. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Nosth > am mig, St. 
’ *ifteenth year. Opens 
Girls’ Classical School. Scotember a2nd, | 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accomodations tor boarding pu- 
pils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


West Newton English and Classical School, 


For both Sexes.—Established in 1853. 
ALLEN BROTHERS, - West NewrTon, MAss. 
Circular sent on application. 
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3 Armenian Rug 
and Carpet 
RENOVATING WORKS. 


Office, 15 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





The only establishment in New England that 
makes a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening, and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Rugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc. 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 
ing does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and woof, while our process—the native 
vegetable process of Persia—not only thoroughly 
cleanses, but also restores the rugs to their original 
colors, improves them in glossiness, and prevents 
moths getting into them. It is far superior to naphtha 
cleansing, and costs much less. 

All our work is performed by native artisans. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper- 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 

Goods called for and delivered without charge 
within city limits. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


“lam greatly pleased with your work, and am con- 
vinced that whoever has tried it will be satisfied with 
no other.’’—(Mrs.) L. N. FAIRCHILD, 83 Marl- 
borough St. 


“Your chang and repairing of my rugs was most 
satisfactory. I have never had them as well done 
before.’”—(Mrs.) T. G. PAGE, Hotel i 
Boston. 


“TI am glad to give 7 testimony in regard to the 
excellence of your work. The large Turkish rugs 
treated by your process seem to be returned to their 
pristine hue again. and have come back to me in wary 
good condition. I am quite satisfied with the wor 

and the reasonable pice charged therefor.” — 
CURTIS GUILD, 26 Mt. Vernon St. 


“The Armenian Rug & Carpet Renovating Works 
have done for me an important piece of rug repair- 
ing, which was in all respects faithfully and skilfully 
performed ” ~Mrs.) FRANCIS M.STAN WOOD, 
527 Beacon St. 

“The work you did for me in cleaning and repair- 
ing my Oriental rugs and cospeee was very satisfac- 
tory indeed.”—(Mrs.) J. T. ODELL, 362 Common- 
wealth Ave. 


Victoria, 





MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% Sth Ave., N.Y. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 








College of Physicians & Surgeons. 


len and women. 

Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 

17th year, Sept. 16,’ 

uition in part tor 

Med. calls in '9s. 

Send for catalogue. 

First regular co-educational college in New 
England. 


Nearest regular college to th 
meen 4 ge to the Boston City 


irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A.l"., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston. Mass. 


Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Is the only regular co-educational Medical Cal- 
lege in New England that is recognized by the 
N aaggchusetts Medical Society. 4 

next session will commence Wednesda 
September 30, 1896, at is 


THE CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL BUILDING, 
COPLEY SQUARE, 


and continue eight months. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


clinical service (20,000 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street., Malden, Mass. 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


47th Annual Session opens Sept. 30, 96. A four 
years’ graded course ot hag ty Labora- 
tory, Hacteriological and Clinical work offers su 
joy Bévestegne iy prudonte, “pe are oee a 
© the clinics of the public Hospitals. Address 
CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., DEAN, N.Col. Ave. 
and 2ist St., Phila. 





Dr. Sophia C. Jones, 


No. 2 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 


OFFICE HOURS: 


MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY 
From to A. M, to 4 P. M. 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY and SATURDAY 
at Residence, 


298 ASHMONT ST., ASHMONT. 





Limited number of patients received 
into the family. ' 
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Time is Money 
* SAVE IT & 


=——=8Y TAXING THE" 


Union Pacific. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘*The Overland Limited.’’ 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 




















All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 


AND 


STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 














R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York City. 





E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 





FITCHBURG RAILROAD 7UNNEE 
Union Station, Causeway Street. ; 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. ma. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany. 300 P.M. Express; s ng 
cars for Chicago and St: Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.48, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 


For Ayer and Pitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; "1.10, 2.00. 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Mariborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, ton, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 

Dec. 16, 1895 
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(Continued from Seventh Page.) 
_ MISSISSIPPI. 


Dr. Rosa Wiss, of Mississippi, is a strik- 
ing example of what determined young 
womanhood can achieve. She was born 
in South Carolina, and brought by her 
parents at the age of seven to this State, 
where she was reared on a farm near 
Meridian. From her earliest years, she 
was possessed of a great love for natural 
science, and was filled with an ambition 
tobe a physician. Butshe was poor, and 
the future looked shadowy and forbidding. 
It was not so dark, however, as not to be 
overcome by a restless energy. At one 
time her little brother gave her the large 
sum of five cents. With this a yard of 
calico was bought, out of which she made 
a sun-bonnet and sold it for forty cents 
That amount was invested in more calico, 
and a dress was made and sold; then rein- 
vestments followed until $12 was realized. 
She persuaded her father to let her 
have an acre of ground to cultivate for a 
year; her request was granted, and from 
her own labor and the help of the $12 
capital a bale of cotton was produced, on 
the proceeds of which she entered the 
Industrial Institute and College for Young 
Women at Columbus, Miss. During the 
six years spent there she paid her own 
bills by doing whatever work she could 
secure, such as washing dishes, and 
sweeping halls and recitation-rooms. In 
1891 she graduated with the degree of 
B. A. The next year was passed in Merid- 
ian studying medicine under one of the 
leading physicians. In the fall of '92 she 
entered the Woman's Medical College of 
Pennsylvania, paying her way through 
that institution by giving private lessons 
in physiology and chemistry to the stu- 
dents, for which she received $2 an hour, 
and, at odd times, working as a waitress 
in a restaurant. During the summers she 
stayed in Philadelphia nursing, thus 
making her expenses and gaining much 
practical knowledge. In 1895 she gradu- 
ated from the Woman's Medical College, 
and returned at once to Meridian. Very 
soon she was requested by two mission 
boards to go to China and take charge of 
hospital work there, but she said she felt 
called to practice medicine in the South, 
in her own State and among her own peo- 
ple. Six months after her graduation as 
a physician, she took the State medical 
examination and was granted a license to 
practice—the first woman in Mississippi 
who has gained such a distinction. Her 
reception by the physicians of her State 
has been cordial and courteous in the 
extreme. Dr. Wiss has been plying her 
profession only two years, but she has 
supported herself from the start, and has 
established a splendid practice. The in- 
fluence of this noble young woman's life 
will be limitless. The following incident 
is a slight foregleam of the change that is 
to come in the minds of Southern women 
of the future: 

Dr. Wiss was sitting in her office in Merid- 
jan one day, when the door opened sud- 
denly, admitting a little ten-year-old girl. 
Going up to the doctor with a delightful 
childlike directness, she said: ‘‘Dr. Wiss, 
mother thinks I should see a physician. 
I decided that no one should practice on 
me but you, for I believe in women doc- 
tors!”’ BELLE KEARNEY. 

Flora, Miss., Dec. 29, 1896. 

cu wom 
IDAHO NOTES. 


“The Woman’s Year of Jubilee,’’ is the 
title of the leading editorial in the Boise 
Idaho Democrat of Dec. 16. The Democrat 
sums up the suffrage situation in that 
State as follows: 

The recent decision of our Supreme 
Court that the women have equal suffrage 
rights with men is given degrees of ratifi- 
cation in proportion to the enthusiasm or 
indifference felt by our citizens in the 
question since it tirst began to be agitated 
in Idaho. That thousands of men were 
indifferent is evidenced by their failure to 
express any opinion at the polls; that 
thousands of men were and are opposed 
to women voting is likewise shown by 
their ballots. But the great majority of 
the men have decided that the woman may 
vote, that she is entitled, in equal meas- 
ure with man, to elect our rulers, to frame 
our laws, to sway the action of the State, 
county and municipality. To a large class 
of women in Idaho, this is cause for abun- 
dant rejoicing. Hearts will grow lighter 
that have been heavy with the sense of 
woman’s impotence to carry out, with the 
weapon of the ballot, reforms in our 
social conditions. Earnest faces will take 
on new light in woman's home life, now 
that the law can be made to help in mak- 
ing those homes what they should be. 

This change in the old order of things 
will mean different kinds of campaigns 
hereafter, different political methods, new 
influences brought into the political 
arenas, other gladiators in the fights, 
better prizes for the victors. The home, 
the school, taxation, license and a host of 
minor things that are yet of importance 
in the political structure, will all feel the 
effects of this revolution. 

No doubt, in this as yet untried and 
unfamiliar road that leads to the land of 











Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening 
strength and healthfulness. Assures the 
food against alum and all forms of adul- 
teration common to the cheap brands. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 











better things, the women, through excess 
of zeal and lack of experience, will make 
mistakes. The way will not all be paved 
with gold, nor will it be always the sum- 
mer-time of success with them; but this 
vote of the people and the decision of our 
Supreme Court have opened the way 
toward the success the women have 
sought and so gallantly fought for. 

The main battle is won. Hope and 
almost heartbreak marched together to 
the conquest, and hope in victory achieved 
is now jubilant. It would require volumes 
to tell fitly the story of the conquest; all 
along its history there have been count- 
less tears and trials; here and there have 
been treachery and betrayal at the hands 
of those from whom loyalty was justly 
due. Out of the clouds at last has come 
the sunshine. 

The Democrat congratulates the ranks 
of the new voters, and takes off its hat to 
the leaders in all honor. All worked 
nobly, but few know what was done by 
the earnest and enthusiastic little woman 
who did the hard work in the secretary’s 
office at headquarters when there wasn’t 
a cent to buy postage stamps or pay for 
printer's ink. Pluck, patience, unending 
hope and enthusiasm are to be credited to 
Mrs. Secretary Athey, and the Democrat 
believes it only just that she should re- 
ceive full honor for the brave struggle 
when the days were dark and her cause 
seemed hopeless. 
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MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUE REPORTS. 





(Continued,) 
BELMONT. 


The Belmont Suffrage League has lost 
two members by death in the past year, 
one the husband of its president, Mr. 
Edward Whitney. It has held five meet- 
ings, two of which were public parlor 
meetings and well attended, and a lecture 
was given under its auspices in the Town 
Hall, by Miss Elizabeth Upham Yates. 

It has collected $44.55, beside the mite 
box collection, which was $19.55, and has 
given to the State Association $42,55, 
including assessments. 

The WOMAN’sS JOURNAL has been placed 
in the Public Library and then sent to 
Maine as heretofore. 

Miss Eunice R. Scales has been the 
delegate to the Association. 

Mary F. W. Homer, Sec. 


HAMPDEN COUNTY LEAGUES, 


From our hill towns, where our women 
possess “the strength as well as the 
beauty of the hills,’ from our valleys 
where their hearts are filled with His 
peace, from our cities, where their feet 
are ever ready to tread anew path of duty, 
if they can only see it as duty, come these 
cheering words: ‘‘We remember those in 
bonds as bound with them, and are ready 
to cast our vote for God and home and 
native land.’’ One sister writes, ‘‘We have 
all gone into the work;’’ another, “We 
never knew what it was until the so-called 
referendum ;”’ another. ‘‘We are talking it 
up, writing it up, reading it up;’’ still an- 
other, ‘‘We have all put our shoulders to 
the wheel, so you can expect the cause to 
progress.”’ 

There has been much work done in 
Hampden County; hundreds of pages of 
literature distributed. We are neither 
dead nor sleeping, but are trying to sow 
good seed beside all waters, and to under- 
stand the needs of mankind as well as 
womankind. Springfield has a Woman 
Suffrage League, with Mrs. E. E. Mallory 
as president. Five meetings have been 
held. But, as most of the women who be- 
long to that belong also to the Political 
Class, City Improvement Society, and 
W.C. T. U., where the subject is always 
before us, regular meetings are not held. 
Suffrage petitions have been sent out to 
all the Unions in the county. 

Mrs. C, BLopGETT. 


LEOMINSTER. 


The League has had ten regular meet- 
ings, at the homes of members, which 
have been sufficiently well attended to 
keep the business in good running order. 
As our object is work, we do not, at our 
regular meetings, have literary or musical 
entertainments. In early September asup- 
per was served to members and invited 
guests, in the chapel of the Congregational 
church, in honor of Mrs. Florence Howe 
Hall, and a reception was tendered her in 
the audience hall. Many prominent citi- 
zens were present, including four of the 
local clergy and representatives of the 
press. The reception was followed by a 
lecture by Mrs. Hall to an audience of 
thoughtful people, who expressed great 





pleasure. We responded to the call for 
ten dollars for the National American 
W. 5S. A., and have paid our annual dues 
to the State Association. We voted to try 
to raise $50 for the same, and worked 
vigorously in the presentation of a charm- 
ing operetta, in one of our finest halls, but 
counter attractions blighted our financial 
hopes. The annual meeting was held the 
first Tuesday in December. Many of our 
members have passed to the higher life. 
But our courage is good, and we propose 
to “thold the fort’’ until victory is won. 
At our annual meeting, Dec. 3, 1896, 
the following officers were elected: 
President—Mrs. Juliette Yeaw. 
Vice-Presidents—Mrs. M. J. Cleverly, Mrs. 
Sarah Gallup, Mrs. Abby G. Boutelle, Mrs. 
E. M. Prevear, and Mrs. S. E. Brown. 
Executive Committee—Mrs. H. Sates, Mrs. 
4 Whitney, Mrs. A.S. Boutelle, Miss Helen 
lerce. 


Other plans are under consideration, 
which we hope will be more successful 
financially. C. H. Morse, Sec. 

NATICK. 

The League has had a successful year. 
It has held sixteen meetings, at most of 
which we have had talks or lectures on 
questions of interest, generally by out-of- 
town people. On Jan. 14 Rev. L. R. 
Daniels, of South Natick, read a paper on 
“Some Social Problems.” Jan. 28 Amory 
L. Mead, principal of the Natick High 
School, read a paper on ‘A Famous Lit- 
erary Club in London One Hundred Years 
Ago.”’ Feb. 11, Mrs. Julia Rice, of Dor- 
chester, read a paper on “The Life of 
Wm. Cullen Bryant.” Feb. 25, Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison spoke on ‘The Present 
Aspect of the Woman Suffrage Question;” 
March 10, Mr. Warren A. Rodman, of 
Wellesley Hills, on ‘*‘The New Woman;” 
March 24 Mrs. Sarah Allen Cooney, of 
Natick, on “Current Events; April 15 
Prof. Sarah Whiting, of Wellesley Col- 
lege, on ‘**The Photography of the Invisi- 
ble; Oct. 26 Miss Lucy Allen, of West 
Newton, on ‘*Modern Dutch Art; Nov. 
9 Mr. Geo, L. Bartlett, ex-postmaster of 
Natick, on the ‘Postal Service; Nov. 
23 Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, ‘Why Women 
Should ‘Take an Active Part in Public 
Questions.”” Dec, 14 Miss Amelia Davis, 
of the Framingham State Normal School, 
gave “A Little Journey through Spain.” 
At our next meeting, the last for this year, 
Mr. Geo. A. Walton, of West Newton, will 
speak on ‘‘Our Country Schools,.”’ Last fall 
the League started a class in parliamentary 
law. Much interest is manifested in this 
outside the League. During the year we 
have lost three members by death, and 
have gained ten. Weare ready for another 
year of work. We have fifty-nine mem- 
bers, and hope for many more before the 
close of 1897. 

MARCELLA V, CLARK, Sec. 


WORCESTER, 


This League has held regular monthly 
meetings through the past year, except 
when prevented by severe storms. The 
attendance has been small, but the few 
have kept alive interest in suffrage work, 
and have given time to the study of civil 
government. The League has furnished 
the WomAn’s JoURNAL to the Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A., has paid its auxiliary 
dues to the State Association, and con- 
tributed $36 to the State Fund. The 
League has joined the ‘‘Worcester Civic 
Club,” the object of which is to work for 
the public good, and the first work of 
this new club has been to get four women 
elected on the School Board. It was one 
of the most active members of our League 
who conceived the idea of forming a Civic 
Club by uniting existing organizations in 
the city, and, though she worked mainly 
through the Woman’s Club, she did more 
than any other one person toward accom- 
plishing this purpose. The League is 
now collecting funds for the State work 
for the coming year. 

S. A. HENSHAW, Pres. 


EGREMONT PLAIN, 


As one result of a visit of Mrs. Mary 
Clarke Smith to Great Barrington in June, 
on July 10, an organization, christened 
the Great Barrington Equal Suffrage 
League, was born. The meetings, five in 
number, which occur on the second Tues- 
day of each month, have been very inter- 
esting and well attended. The member- 
ship is now twenty-four, with several 
others promised. ‘The Duties of Town 
Officers’”’ is the subject under considera- 
tion at present; with music and humorous 
selections sandwiched in to aid digestion. 

V. J. P. Lucusineer, Sec. 


—————P- Oo 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

WELLESLEY Huis.—The Wellesley 
Woman Suffrage League, at its regular 
meeting, held Monday evening, debated 
the question, ‘Are Trusts Detrimental to 
the Interests of the People?’’ Ten-minute 
speeches were made by Hon. Joseph E. 
Fiske and Mr. Warren A. Rodman in the 
affirmative, and by Mr. F. Howard Gilson 
and Mr. Richard Cunningham in the neg- 
ative. At the close there was a bright 
and interesting exchange of argument and 
repartee. Those present found the debate 
very enjoyable as well as profitable. kr. 


MALDEN.—At a meeting of the League 
held on the evening of Dec. 30, Mrs. 
Sarah F, Sargent was chosen to serve as a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Mass. W. S. Association during the com- 
ing year. Miss Sophia W. Sargent and 
Mr. D. L. Milliken were chosen d2legates 
to the annual meeting cf the Association 
on Jan. 1l and 12. Saran F. SARGENT. 








EXPOSURE TO DISEASE 
Does not necessarily mean the contraction 
of disease provided the system is in a vig- 
orous condition, with the blood pure and 
all the organs in healthy action. When in 
such a condition contagion is readily re- 





sisted and the disease germs can find no 
lodgmept. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the 
best medicine to build up the system be- 
cause it makes pure, rich blood, and pure 
blood is the basis of good health. In cold 
weather it is especially necessary to keep 
up the health tone because the body is 
subject to greater exposure and more 
liable to disease. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
the safeguard of health. 
——_o_— 


TIME IS MONEY. 





When you are travelling, due considera- 
tion should be given to the amount of time 
to be spent in making your journey. 

The Union Paciric is the best line and 
makes the fastest time by many hours to 
Salt Lake City, Portland, San Francisco, 
and other California points. 

For full particulars address R. Trn- 
BROECK, General Eastern Agent, 287 
Broadway, N. Y. 








THE DRAMA. 


BowDoIn SQuARE.—“ Northern Lights,** 
by James W. Harkins, Jr., and Edwin 
Barbour, is an American drama, the scene 
laid in Montana. The action takes place 
in Little Big Horn Valley, in 1876, when 
the U. 8S. troops, under Crook, Terry and 
Gibbon, were, in June, 1876, to make an 
attack upon Sitting Bull’s encampment, 
when Gen. Custer, with 300 cavalry 
charged 6,000 Indians, and met with swift 
extermination. But one living escaped, 
Capt. Miles Keough’s horse, Comanche. 
The title, ‘‘Northern Lights,’”’ is derived 
from the fact that the Indians, deeply im- 
pressed by the shining of these signs in 
the sky in June, took them asa signal for 
uprising. One of the principal characters 
is John Swiftwind, a full-blooded Sioux 
Indian. Swiftwind has been educated at 
Yale, and was a classmate of the deserter, 
Wallace Gray. He shrinks from the du- 
plicity of the whites, and, finally, filled 
with horror at the acts of the chief sur- 
geon, he renounces civilization. The chief 
surgeon has gained great distinction by 
his germ theories. He has been driven to 
a frontier post by the accusation of allow- 
ing patients to die under his care, for the 
purpose of furthering his experiments. 
These experiments he continues at the 
post, and one of them, discovered by 
Swiftwind, forms the pivotal act of the 
play, which will be the attraction all next 
week. 


CASTLE SQUARE. — The operatic per- 
formances continue to have the most 
liberal support from the music-loving 
public, and the enjoyable productions are 
attended by audiences notable for enthu- 
siam and numbers. ‘The selections made 
by Director Jaxon evidently meet the 
approval of the public, for each week sees 
a material increase in the number of regu- 
lar subscribers to the performances. The 
attraction for the coming week is Vincent 
Wallace’s ‘‘Maritana.”’ This delightful 
old opera is well suited to the company, 
and an excellent presentation of its many 
beauties may be anticipated. ‘‘Maritana”’ 
will be cast as follows: Charles II. of 
Spain, J. K. Murray; Don Jose, W. H. 
Clark; Don Cezar, Richie Ling and Mar- 
tin Pache; Captain. John Read; Alcalde, 
Robt. Perris; Marquis, Dick Jones; Mari- 
tana, Clara Lane and Laura Millard; 
Lazaretto, Hattie Belle Ladd; Marchioness, 
Bertha Wilson. ‘‘Maritana’’ will be fol- 
lowed on Monday, Jan. 18, by ‘The 
Gondoliers.”’ 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. BE. Women’s Club. — Monday, Jan. 11, Rg 
P.M. A Discussion on ‘‘My Hobby,” whether Do- 
mestic, Social, Civil or Moral. 








A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 
office work, the correction of manuscript, and the 
collection ot data for articles, speeches, etc., desires 
a position where such experience would be of value. 
(eeeees M. S., care WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, 

ass. 





WINTER BOARD IN SHARON.—18 miles from 
Boston, sheltered from East winds, pure and invig- 
orating air. House supplied with the Sharon 
Spring water, furnace and bath. Rooms large and 
tastefully furnished. One large, very sunny room 
with independent heat. ‘ onvenient to post-office, 
churches, etc. Terms moderate. Address The 
Winship, Sharon, Mass. 


J. B. BATCHELDER, 


564 Washington Street, 


JEFFERSON BUILDING, 


ROO! 27, BOSTON, [lass. 











Rich Alaska Seal Sacques to order $190 up- 
wards. Capes and Collarettes. Latest styles. 
Repairing first class. Workmanship guaran- 
teed. See our goods before ordering elsewhere. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 

C. WILDE, Woman’s JourNnAL Office, 
Boston, Mass 








2% Styles correct, #6 
2S Prices right ! 
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MATZOON. 


TRADE 





Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk in a scientifically 
sterilized, concentrated and fermented 
form. 

Owing to the chemical changes it has 
undergone, Y. T. Co.’s [Matzoon makes 
the best form of milk foods. 

Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is grateful to the 
most delicate stomachs, when any other 
form of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required. 

For sale by all first-class Druggists. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 


Prepared only by... 
THE Y. T. MATZOON CO. 
Boston and Chicago. 
22 Dundee Street, Boston. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 








For All Occasions 
—_— AT—_— 


MISS I. F. FISK, 


44 Temple Place. 


She has a very attractive as- 
sortment of Gloves, and woul 
be very pleased if you would 
examine them. 

There is no more acceptable 
present than gloves, 


ad 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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